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PEEFA OE 


This  work  is  produced  because  of  the  remarkable 
:arcity  of  short,  clear,  practical  Hand-books  of  Art. 
Without  the  aid  of  such  a  work  the  student  is  fre- 
quently "in  deep  water,"  and  suffers  loss  in  time, 
money,  and  patience,  in  trying  to  jpost  up  on  the  sub- 
jects separately.  There  are  expensive  chromatogra- 
phies which  explain  the  chemical  qualities  and  durabil- 
ity of  scores  of  pigments ;  elegant  works  on  the  laws 
of  color ;  the  intricate  treatise  on  perspective  (indeed, 
few  of  the  works  on  this  subject  are  clear);  works 
which  define  the  principles  of  Art ;  lectures  on  methods 
of  study ;  books  on  the  materials  of  Art,  etc.,  etc.  Not 
a  few  of  these  are  written  by  those  who  have  little  or 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  others  by 
those  who  are  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  impecuni- 
ous student  and  the  heginner, .  Many  of  the  books  on 
materials  are  too  evidently  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  trade;  while  many  others  recommend  villainous 
pigments,  vehicles,  and  processes  which  should  not  be 
in  experienced  hands,  much  less  in  those  of  the  stu- 
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dent.  There  is  so  mucli  advertised  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  dealers,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  the  ed- 
ucated to  make  out  by  them  a  short  and  reliable  list ; 
indeed,  we  believe  there  are  many  teachers  in  the 
schools  and  academies  who  are  incompetent  to  give 
advice  as  to  materials,  etc.  Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, there  are  many  of  the  so-called  hand-books  of  Art 
which  do  not  even  make  an  allusion  to  the  broad  j^rin- 
ciples  of  Art. 

Also,  the  student  should  fully  understand  certain 
terms  of  Art.  For  instance,  there  is  much  talk  about 
the  "  effect "  of  a  picture,  while  there  are  but  few  per- 
sons who  know  the  leading  qualities  that  are  necessary 
to  effect    And  so  of  "  tone,"  "  finish,"  etc. 

Fully  appreciating  the  needs  of  the  student  and 
amateur — especially  those'  of  limited  means,  and  who 
may  be  isolated  from  the  Art-centres — we  have  prepared 
this  little  text-book. 

The  parent,  as  well  as  the  pupil  and  amateur,  will 
be  gratified  to  know  that  the  requisite  materials  for  the 
successful  practice  of  Art  are  neither  many  nor  ex- 
pensive. ^  ^..^  ' 

"We  have  referred  to  cheap  publications  on  relevant 
subjects,  that  are  regaMed  as  standard.  There  is  also 
mention  made  of  a  few  costlier  and  more  elaborate 
books  by  which  the  student  may  be  more  or^^ less  bene- 
fited, according  to  circumstances. 
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We  think  the  young  artist  (and  others)  should  have 
advice  on  the  framing,  hanging,  cleaning,  and  preser- 
vation of  pictures — should  be  directed  to  the  works  of 
those  who  are  noted  in  Art — should  have  suggestions 
in  regard  to  visiting  studios  and  galleries.  So  we  have 
aimed  to  introduce  hints  that  may  be  of  practical  ser- 
vice. 

Not  a  few  of  the  ideas  herein  set  forth  are  original, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  never  appeared  in  print ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  carefully  quoted  from  vari- 
ous standard  authors.  We  have  aimed  at  clearness  of 
expression  rather  than  elegance  of  style. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  inves- 
tigation, of  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  our 
most  eminent  artists,  and  of  research  in  the  literature 
pertaining  to  the  subject.  The  object  at  heart  is  im- 
mediately to  benefit  the  student,  and  finally,  by  the 
dissemination  of  truth,  the  general  public. 

Horace  J.  HoLLm. 
18^. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

INTB  OB  UOTION. 


The  general  advantage  of  an  education  in  Art  must 
be  apparent  to  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  in  these 
days,  when  we  see  its  practical  application  to  the  deco- 
rative arts  and  to  the  industrial  pursuits.  Even  the 
commonest  mechanic  should  have  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, perspective,  and  the  laws  of  color.  For  years  the 
French  have  understood  this  fact,  and,  with  a  natural 
taste  in  designing,  and  a  good  eye  for  color,  not  only 
their  objects  of  decorative  art — bronzes,  gold  and  silver 
ware,  china,  etc. — ^but  goods  of  commoner  manufacture, 
have  found  a  world-wide  sale. 

Designers,  draughtsmen,  engravers,  colorists,  etc., 
who  are  employed  in  manufactories,  are  almost  invari- 
ably paid  high  wages.  And,  therefore,  drawing  and 
the  general  principles  of  Art  should  t  ecome  a  part  of  the 
system  of  common-school  education. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  culture,  one  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  Art  to  appreciate  the  works  of 
the  masters.     And  it  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  se- 
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lection  of  embellishments  for  the  home — not  only  ob- 
jects of  fine  art,  but  furniture,  etc. 

We  quote  something  pertinent  from  Benjamin  West, 
which  is,  doubtless,  better  understood  to-day  than  when 
spoken  by  him  :  "In  my  opinion,  it  would,  therefore, 
be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  public,  if  the  draw- 
ing of  the  human  figure  were  taught  as  an  elementary 
essential  in  education.  It  would  do  more  than  any 
other  species  of  oral  or  written  instruction  to  im- 
plant among  the  youth  of  the  noble  and  opulent  classes 
that  correctness  of  taste  which  is  so  ornamental  to  their 
rank  in  society ;  while  it  would  guide  the  artisan  in  the 
improvement  of  his  productions  in  such  a  manner  as 
greatly  to  enrich  the  stock  of  manufactures,  and  to  in- 
crease the  articles  of  commerce;  and  as  the  sight  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses,  this  edu- 
cation of  the  eye  would  multiply  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment." 


CHAPTEE  II. 

LINEAR    PERSPECTIVE. 

Webster  says  Perspective  is  "the  art  of  making 
sucli  a  representation  of  an  object  upon  a  plane  surface 
as  shall  present  precisely  the  same  appearance  that  the 
object  itself  would  present  to  the  eye  situated  at  a  par- 
ticular point."  Certain  principles  deduced  from  the 
sciences  of  geometry  and  optics  constitute  the  art  of 
perspective. 

Only  the  simple  elements  of  perspective  (which, 
how^ever,  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  are 
the  basis  for  all  progressive  study)  are  explained  here, 
the  more  intricate  questions  being  left  for  explanation 
in  special  books  on  the  subject.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  a  jpi^actical  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  success  of  the  artist. 

The  Perspective  Plane. — This  is  the  canvas,  paper, 
or  other  plane  surface  on  which  the  perspective  draw- 
ing is  made. 

The  Point  of  Station. — This  is  the  location  of  the 
eye  while  viewing  an  object  or  scene.  On  the  pei^spec- 
tive  jplane  this  point  is  usually  located  below  the  hori- 
zon-line, but  may  be  placed  above,  if  more  convenient. 

The  Distance. — This  is  the  space  that  intervenes 
between  the  point  of  station  and  the  perspective-plane. 
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and  is  identical  with  the  space  between  the  point  of 
station  and  the  beginning  (or  ground  line)  of  the  view 
in  Nature  {see  remarks  on  How  to  hegin  the  picture^  Iir 
THE  Field). 

The  Hoeizon-line. — This  is  always  at  the  height  of 
the  eye.  In  Nature  this  line  is  more  easily  understood 
by  observation  on  a  plain  or  the  sea-shore ;  here,  it  is 
the  line  that  divides  earth  and  sky.  If  a  position  is 
taken  on  an  elevation  this  line  is  high  in  the  view,  but 
is  low  if  the  eye  is  near  the  level  ground  or  the  water. 
In  a  picture,  the  horizon-line  may  be  placed  at  from 
about  one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the  canvas  from  the  bot- 
tom to  a  little  more  than  one-half,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject, or,  rather,  according  to  the  point  of  station.  If 
placed  low,  the  plane  appears  shallow ;  if  high,  it  ap- 
pears steep.  It  is  placed  very  high  in  what  is  called  "a 
bird's-eye  view." 

The  horizon-line  contains  the  point  of  sight,  the 
points  of  distance  or  measurement,  and  the  vanishing 
points. 

All  vertical  lines  are  drawn  at  right  angles  with  the 
horizon-line. 

The  horizon-line  may  be  established  in  any  view  by 
holding  a  stretched  thread  before,  across,  and  on  a 
level  with,  the  eye. 

The  Point  of  Sight. — That  point  on  the  horizon- 
line  on  which  the  eye  rests  is  the  point  of  sight. 

Yanishing-Points. — All  level  lines  receding  from 
the  sight  and  extended  to  the  horizon-line  meet,  or 
vanish,  there  in  a  point  or  points — a  vanishing-point ; 
those  that  are  above  it  slanting  downward,  and  those 
below  it  slanting  upward.     lieceding  lines  that  are  not 
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level  have  vanishing-points  that  are  eitlier  above  or 
below  the  horizon-line  (as  roofs,  up-hill  roads,  and 
other  objects  inclined  upward,  and  such  objects  as  are 
inclined  downward). 

In  jparallel  perspective,  the  point  of  sight  becomes 
the  vanishing-point.  In  angular  perspective,  the  first 
vanishing-point  is  found  bj  the  prolongation  of  one  of 
the  level  receding  lines  to  the  horizon-line.  From  this 
vanishing-point  a  line  is  drawn  to  the  point  of  station, 
and  at  a  right  angle  with  this  line  another  is  drawn  (on 
the  other  side)  from  the  point  of  station  to  the  horizon- 
line,  and  this  latter  intersection  is  the  other  vanishing- 
point. 

The  vanishing-point  of  any  object  may  be  found  by 
prolonging  any  two  parallel  lines  till  they  meet. 

The  vanishing-point  of  a  roof  (or  any  such  object) 
may  be  found  by  erecting  a  perpendicular  line  at  the 
vanishing-point  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  and  prolonging  the  nearest  line  of  the  roof  till 
it  intersects  the  perpendicular — all  the  other  parallel 
lines  tend  to  this  point. 

Points  of  Distance  or  Measurement. — The  dis- 
tance extending  from  the  point  of  station  to  the  van- 
ishing-point is  called  the  line  of  measurement,  and  by 
it  the  points  of  measurement  are  established  on  the 
horizon-line  as  follows :  In  parallel  perspective  these 
points  are  on  either  side  of,  and  equidistant  from,  the 
vanishing-point  (the  point  of  sight,  in  this  case) ;  a  circle, 
with  the  point  of  sight  as  the  centre  and  with  the  line 
of  measurement  as  a  radius,  passes  through  the  point 
of  station,  and  by  intersecting  the  horizon-line  (in  two 
places)  marks  the  points  of  measurement. 
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In  angular  perspective  tliere  are  two  lines  of  meas- 
urevieiit  '  that  is,  one  from  each  of  the  two  vanishing- 
points  to  the  point  of  station.  A  circle  having  each 
vanishing-point  as  a  centre  and  the  line  of  'iiieasure- 
7)ient  2i&  a  radius,  intersects  the  horizon-line,  and  marks 
the  points  of  measurement.  These  points  of  measure- 
ment determine  the  perspective  width  or  depth  of  an 
object  {see  the  plates  and  their  explanation.) 

To  find  the  perspective  centres  of  squares  and  rec- 
tangles^ draw  diagonal  lines  connecting  the  opposite 
corners — their  intersection  being  the  perspective  centre. 

Linear  Perspective  is  divided  into  two  general 
classes — the  parallel  and  the  angular  (or  oblique).  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  a  separate  class  may  be  made 
of  the  curvilinear,  though  this  is  contained  in  the 
others. 

Parallel  Perspective. — When  the  lines  of  one  side 
of  a^rectangular  object  are  parallel  to  the  horizon-line 
(the  lines  of  the  other  side  receding),  it  is  in -parallel 
perspective.  As  before  stated,  in  parallel  perspective 
the  point  of  sight  is  the  vanishing-point. 

Angular  Perspective. — Objects  standing  at  any  angle 
except  a  right  angle  with  the  horizon-line  are  in  angu- 
lar perspective— the  lines  of  Voth  sides  receding,  and 
those  of  each  side  having  a  separate  vanishing-point. 
In  angular  perspective  either  one  or  both  of  the  van- 
ishing-points are  usually  outside  of  the  perspective 
plane. 

In  executing  a  subject  in  angular  perspective,  the 
longest  perpendicular  nearest  the  eye  should  be  drawn 
first,  then  the  vanishing-points  found  as  above. 

Curvilinear  Perspective. — It   is   only  when  every 
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part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  equidistant  from 
the  eye  that  it  appears  as  a  circle,  and  when  this  rela- 
tion is  changed  the  circle  appears  elliptically,  and  is  in 
perspective. 

Refi^ections  in  Water. — Reflections  of  objects  have 
their  perspective  as  well  as  the  objects  themselves. 
And  the  lines  of  the  reflection  harmonize  with  the  lines 
of  the  object ;  yet,  as  presented  to  the  eye,  the  one  is 
not  a  dujplicaie  of  the  other^  for  ^Nature  never  repeats 
herself,  even  in  reflections.  The  reflection  repeats 
more  of  the  underside  of'  the  object  than  we  see,  while 
the  object  shows  us  parts  that  are  not  seen  in  the  re- 
flection. "  Every  reflection  is  the  image,  in  reverse,  of 
just  so  much  of  the  objects  beside  the  water  as  we 
could  see  if  we  were  placed  as  much  under  the  level 
of  the  water  as  we  are  actually  above  it.  If  an  object 
be  so  far  back  from  the  bank  that,  if  we  were  five  feet 
under  the  water-level,,  we  could  not  see  it  over  the  bank, 
then,  standing  five  feet  above  the  water,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  see  its  image  under  the  reflected  bank. 
Hence,  the  reflection  of  all  objects  that  have  any  slope 
back  from  the  water  is  shortened,  and  at  last  disappears 
as  we  rise  above  it.  Lakes  seen  from  a  great  height 
appear  like  plates  of  metal  set  in  the  landscape,  reflect- 
ing the  sky  but  none  of  their  shores."  ^  In  simple 
words,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  a  great  eye  looking 
up  at  the  object  reflected.  And  this  is  why  distant  ob- 
jects that  are  below  a  certain  level  are  not  reflected — 
because  it  cannot  see  them.  The  reflections  of  objects 
that  are  near  the  margin  of  still  water  are  clear  and 

^  Ruskin. 
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distinct,  while  those  of  more  distant  objects  are  more  or 
less  vague.  The  more  the  surface  of  water  is  disturbed 
bj  motion  the  more  the  reflections  will  be  elongated 
or  otherwise  distorted,  both  in  form  and  color;  and 
this  is  why  the  reflections  of  some  mirrors  are  not  per- 
fect— the  surface  is  not  exactly  plane. 

The  effect  of  reflections  depends  on  the  height  of 
the  horizon-line,  and  the  distance  of  the  water  from  the 
point  of  station. 

The  great  law  of  reflection  is  this :  the  angle  of  re- 
flection is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

A  few  particular  laws  may  be  mentioned : 

All  reflections  of  receding  lines  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  vanish  in  the  same  point  as  the  lines 
themselves. 

All  reflections  of  lines  oblique  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  vanish  in  a  separate  point,  which  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  horizon-line  as  the  vanishing-point  of  the  lines 
themselves,  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  point-s  being 
vertical. 

Reflections  of  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  clouds,  are  the  same  distance  below  the  hori- 
zon-line as  the  objects  are  above  it. 

The  reflections  of  near  objects  that  are  over  the 
water,  as  birds,  branches  of  trees,  etc.,  are  established 
by  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  water  just  below  them, 
the  reflection  extending  as  far  below  this  point  as  the 
object  does  above  it. 

It  would  take  too  many  words  and  too  many  plates 
to  fully  illustrate  these  and  other  laws.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  much  better  for  the  student  to  investigate 
these  matters  for  himself  than  to  have  others   do  it 
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for  him.  Tkis  he  should  do  at  once,  and  master 
this  subject  of  reflections,  which  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant and  interesting.  He  may  pursue  the  study,  for 
the  most  part,  right  in  the  studio,  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
mirror,  which  is  placed  level  on  the  table.  Above  or 
beyond  this  a  thread  may  be  stretched  for  the  horizon- 
line,  and  the  eye  kept  on  its  level  (the  thread  is  not 
actually  necessary,  as  the  eye  is  always  on  a  level  with 
the  horizon-line,  but  it  may  make  the  subject  plainer 
to  some).  He  will  then  place  objects  on  or  beyond 
the  mirror,  and  study  their  positions  and  forms, '  and 
those  of  their  reflections. 

ExPLAi^ATION"   OF   THE   PlATES. Plcite  1    shoWS    tWO 

examples  in  parallel  perspective. 

The  entire  page  is  the  perspective  plane.  The  large 
rectangle  is  the  size  of  the  picture.  S  is  the  point  of 
station  \  H  H^  the  horizon-line ;  P^  the  point  of  sight 
— ^the  vanishing-point  in  parallel  perspective ;  S  P^  the 
distance  or  line  of  measurement  /  M  and  M^  points  of 
measurement,  established  by  the  length  of  the  line  of 
measurement  marked  on  the  horizon-line  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  vanishing-point. 

The  object  on  the  left  may  represent  the  outline  of 
a  house,  the  level  lines  of  the  front  side  being  exactly 
parallel  with  the  horizon-line.  This  side  is  20  feet 
high  and  20  feet  wide.  The  grouiid  line  is  extended 
to  the  right,  and  on  it  the  geometrical  scale  is  marked, 
as  shown — also,  a  scale  is  marked  on  the  upright  side 
and  its  extension.  From  the  right  corners  of  the  front 
side,  receding  lines  are  taken  to  the  vanishing-point. 
The.  perspective  depth  of  the  house  (40  feet)  is  deter- 
mined by  a  line  from  the  point  40  on  the  ground  scale 
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to  J!/,  the  point  of  measurement  on  the  left,  intersect- 
ing tlie  receding  base  line.  On  this  point  of  intersec- 
tion an  upright  is  extended  to  the  upper  receding  line, 
completing  the  rectangular  side,  which  is  in  perspective. 
The  perspective  centre  of  this  side  is  found  by  diago- 
nals from  the  corners.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  de- 
termined by  a  line  from  the  upright  scale  to  the  vanish- 
ing-point, intersecting  the  upright  which  is  erected  on 
the  perspective  centre.  A  line  from  the  near  corner  of 
the  house  to  this  intersection  gives  one  receding  line  of 
the  roof,  and  this,  extended  to  the  upright  erected  on 
the  vanishing-point,  gives  the  vanishing-point  of  the 
other  line  of  the  roof.  A  line  from  the  farther  upper 
corner  of  the  house  to  the  point  of  the  roof  completes 
that  side,  and  a  level  one  from  this  point,  extended  to 
the  left  till  it  meets  the  vanishing-line  of  the  roof, 
completes  the  top. 

The  second  example  (which  has  no  connection  with 
the  first)  may  represent  the  frame  of  a  buildings  which 
is  farther  back  in  the  picture  than  the  first.  The  front 
side  is  drawn  first,  then  the  four  receding  lines  from 
the  corners.  The  ground-line  may  be  extended  to  the 
left  and  a  scale  marked  on  it,  and  a  line  from  a  point  on 
this  to  the  point  of  measurement  on  the  right  will,  by 
its  intersection  with  the  first  receding  ground-line,  give 
the  perspective  depth,  and  from  this  point  the  other 
end  of  the  frame  may  be  drawn. 

Plate  2. — This  is  an  example  in  angular  perspective 
— the  lines  of  'hoik  sides  of  the  house  receding  and  van- 
ishing in  separate  points,  neither  of  which  is  the  point  of 
sight.  The  plate  is  constructed  like  the  first  as  far  as  the 
points  of  measurement,  then  as  follows :  first  draw  the 
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near  corner  of  tlie  house,  and  then  extend  the  ground- 
line  on  the  right  to  the  horizon-line  —  this  gives  A, 
the  vanishing-point  for  all  the  lines  on  that  side.  Now, 
from  A,  draw  a  line  of  measurement  to  S,  the  point  of 
station,  and  at  right  anglers  with  this  draw  another 
to  the  horizon-line.  This  §ives  B,  the  second  vanish- 
ing-point, to  which  the  lines  on  the  left  side  of  the 
house  recede.  Now,  from  the  vanishing-point  A,  mark 
the  length  of  the  line  of  measurement  A  -jS,  on  the 
horizon-line — this  gives  M,  the  point  of  measurement 
on  the  left.  From  ^,  the  other  vanishing-point,  mark 
the  other  point  of  measurement,  JET,  on  the  right,  using 
the  line  of  measurement^  B  S.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
near  corner  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon-line,  and 
to  the  right  and  left  mark  on  it  the  geometrical  scale — 
and  also  mark  a  scale  on  the  upright  corner  and  its  ex- 
tension. The  latter  scale  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
vanishing-points  to  determine  heights,  and  the  ground- 
scales  are  used  with  the  points  of  measurement — Ifsmd 
M- — as  that  in  Plate  1.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  scales, 
that  the  house  is  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  The 
lines  of  the  roof  which  are  not  level  vanish  in  a  pomt 
(found  as  in  Plate  1)  on  the  upright  erected  on  the  van- 
ishing-point B. 

On  large  drawings  of  Plates  1  and  2,  the  student 
may  construct  doors  and  windows,  by  the  use  of  the 
scales,  which  will  give  the  exact  height  and  width,  and 
also  the  distance  back  from  the  corner.  For  example, 
in  Plate  2,  it  is  desired  to  draw  a  door  on  the  right 
side  10  feet  high,  4  wide,  and  20  from  the  corner. 
From  the  point  10,  on  the  upright  scale,  draw  a  line  to 
the  vanishing-point  A,  and  this  gives  the  perspective 
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height  at  any  point  on  that  side.  JSTow,  from  20  on  the 
ground-scale  (right  side),  draw  a  line  to  M,  the  point 
of  measurement  on  the  left,  and  this,  intersecting  the 
ground- line  of  the  house,  marks  the  location  of  the 
nearest  side  of  the  door.  Another  line,  taken  from  24 
on  the  scale,  gives  the  width  of  door — 4  feet.  The 
location  and  dimensions  of  a  chimney  may  be  estab- 
lished by  lines  taken  from  the  scale  on  the  right,  toward 
M  on  the  left,  till  they  meet  the  ground-line  of  the 
house ;  then  from  those  points  upward,  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  roof,  and  from  there  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  the  roof.  This  gives  two  points  at  or  near  the  top 
of  the  roof  on  which  a  chimney  may  be  erected.  Its 
height  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  upright 
scale.  From  a  point  on  that,  a  line  is  taken  to  the  van- 
ishing-point B^  and  the  upright  on  the  perspective  cen- 
tre of  the  left  side  of  the  house  is  prolonged  upward 
till  it  intersects  this  line,  and  from  this  point  a  line 
taken  to  the  vanishing-point  A  gives  the  perspective 
height.  The  receding  lines  of  the  chimney  will  vanish 
in  the  points  A  and  B. 

Plate  3. — This  shows  the  simplest  method  (which  is 
all  that  is  needed  in  ordinary  sketching)  of  drawing  a 
circle  in  perspective.  A  square  is  drawn  in  perspective, 
and  its  centre  found  by  the  diagonals.  Through  this 
the  short  and  long  diameters  are  drawn,  and  the  latter 
extended  one  half  its  length  above  and  below  the  square. 
From  these  terminations  lines  are  drawn  to  the  ends  of 
the  short  diameter,  intersecting  the  diagonals  at  four 
points,  which,  with  the  ends  of  the  diameters,  give  eight 
points  of  the  perspective  circle.  These  are  to  be  con- 
nected by  properly-curved  lines.    To  make  this  example 
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clear,  it  has  been  drawn  with  the  horizon-line  through 
its  centre ;  but  it  may  be  above  or  below,  or  to  the 
right  of  the  point  of  sight  (vanishing-point).  The 
student  will  discover  that  the  distance  of  this  plate  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  others. 

The  student  should  draw  these  examples  (but  on  a 
much  larger  scale)  with  the  greatest  cave  cmd  accuracy^ 
and  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  explanation.  He  will 
need  compasses,  a  ruler,  and  a  right  angle  (or  something 
exactly  square  and  smooth).  First,  the  example  in 
parallel  perspective  should  be  mastered^  then  th,e  others 
will  be  easy.  All  lines  should  be  drawn  as  light  as 
possible,  at  first ;  then  they  admit  of  easy  correction,  if 
that  is  necessary.  If  correct,  they  may  be  strengthened 
or  dotted,  as  in  the  plates. 

After  drawing  the  examples  as  they  are  in  the  plates, 
the  student  should  vary  them  by  placing  the  objects  in 
different  positions  with  regard  to  the  point  of  sight. 
He  will  find  that  a  receding  level  line,  exactly  above  or 
below  the  point  of  sight,  is  vertical  on  the  perspective 
plane.^ 

As  soon  as  he  has  thoroughly  learned  the  principles, 
he  should  apply  them  to  the  drawing  of  actual  objects ; 
as  boxes,  tables,  books,  houses,  etc. — first  drawing  them 
in  parallel  perspective.  The  skeleton  of  a  cube  or  a 
rectangular  object  (as  that  in  Plate  1)  is  a  good  sub- 

*  Should  the  student  desire  a  variety  of  more  complicated  examples, 
he  is  referred  to  the  little  hand-books  on  perspective,  published  by  Wind- 
sor &  Newton,  and  to  those  by  George  Rowney  &  Co.,  London:  price  50 
cents.  Their  other  hand-books  (same  price),  on  various  subjects,  are  gen- 
erally useful  to  the  young  artist.  Windsor  &  Newton's  works  on  Artistic 
Anatomy  are  good. 
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ject,  as  is  a  square  box  with  circles  (as  in  Plate  3),  either 
cut  out  or  painted  on  its  sides.  The  student  should 
construct  these  an^ -draw  them  in  various  positions. 

In  drawing  from  actual  objects  learn  to  see  the  true 
perspective — this  is  of  the  greatest  importance — then 
sketch  it,  and  afterward  apply  the  principles  to  correct 
the  work  or  to  verify  it.  But  in  this  avoid  great  for- 
mality, unless  you  are  a  mechanical  draughtsman.  For 
example,  if  a  school-boy  were  drawing  the  roof  of  a 
house,  after  finding  two  points  he  would  apply  the 
ruler^  and  draw  a  hard,  continuous  line.  ISTow,  the 
lines  of  the  actual  roof,  although  tending  in  a  general 
way  to  a  certain  point,  are  curved  a  little  upward,  or 
downward,  or  both,  and  are  disconnected  and  mysteri- 
ous in  places — for  JSTature  soon  breaks  up  the  formality 
of  a  new  roof.  And  so  the  artist  must  make  his  per- 
spective picturesque  rather  than  formal,  yet  still  have  it 
true. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

LIGHT    AND    SHADE. 

The  student  should  thorouglilj  master  the  depart- 
ment of  chiaro-oscuroy  or  light  and  shade;  and  his 
studies  should  be  in  black  and  white,  for,  if  he  cannot 
express  light  and  shade  (or  form)  and  space  by  this 
means,  he  need  never  hope  to  do  it  in  color. 

The  best  single  object  to  study  is  a  white  balL  It 
may  be  made  of  plaster,  wood,  or  other  material,  should 
be  several  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  smooth  and 
round,  and  uniformly  w^hite. 

"  The  principles  of  light,  shade,  and  reflection,  as 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  art,  are  best  illustrated  by 
the  illumination  of  a  ball,  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
light. 

"  Suppose  a  ball  to  be  the  object  on  which  the  light 
falls  in  a  direction  of  45°,  or  the  diagonal  of  a  square, 
and  at  a  right  angle  from  the  ball  to  the  place  where 
you  stand,  one  half  the  ball  will  appear  illuminated 
and  the  other  dark.  This  state  of  the  two  hemispheres 
constitutes  the  two  masses  light  and  shade.  In  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  lig^  .,  falls  the  focus  of  illumina- 
tion on  the  ball,  between  the  centre  of  the  illumination 
and  the  circle  of  the  ball.  Where  the  illumination 
reaches  its  extremity,  lies  what  may  be  called  the  trans- 
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parent  tint  or  shade ;  and  between  this  and  the  dark 
side  lies  what  is  called  the  aerial  tint,  or  middle  tint. 
The  point  of  darkness — the  extreme  shade — is  directly 
opposite  the  focus  of  illumination,  between  which  and 
the  aerial  tint  lies  the  tint  of  reflection,  or  reflected 
light.  If  the  ball  rests  on  a  plane,  it  will  cast  a  shadow 
equal  in  length  to  one  diameter  and  a  quarter  of  the 
ball ;  that  shadow  will  be  darker  than  the  shade  on 
the  ball,  and  the  darkest  part  will  be  where  the  plane 
and  ball  come  in  contact."  ^ 

Old  Titian  recommended  the  study  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes  (which  may  be  cast  in  plaster),  to  show  the  effect 
of  light  and  shade  on  a  group,  and  on  the  individual 
objects  that  compose  the  group.  Every  grape  has  its 
light,  shade,  reflection,  and  cast  shadow — as  the  whole 
group  has. 

^Nearly  all  forms  in  ^Nature  are  more  or  less  round, 
and  so  the  principles  of  light  and  shade,  as  applied  to 
the  representation  of  these,  can  best  be  learned  from 
such  objects  as  mentioned. 

There  is  one  point  on  the  ball  that  is  nearest  to  you, 
and  this  is  the  foreground.  Every  single  object  has  its 
foreground,  just  as  every  picture  has,  and  this  part 
must  be  brought  forward  by  more  decided  touches  of 
light,  dark,  or  color ;  and  the  middle-distance  and  dis- 
tance of  the  object  must  be  made  to  retire  by  touches 
and  color  that  are  more  tender  and  aerial. 

The  student  should  carefully  observe  the  reflected 
light,  which  modifies  the  shadow — both  the  shadow  on 
the  object  and  the  cast-shadow — for  by  it  figures  and  ob- 

^  Dwiffht. 
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jects  are  properly  detach ed  from  the  background,  and, 
without  its  proper  observance  in  a  picture,  figures  either 
cut  hard  against  the  background,  or  appear  to  become  a 
part  of  it.  Reflected  lights,  are  more  or  less  apparent 
as  they  are  seen  against  a  darker  or  lighter  ground. 
They  give  transparency  to  the  rest  of  the  shadow,  as 
the  high  lights  give  it  to  the  middle-tint  (in  painting, 
the  high  lights,  being  opaque  give  transparency  to  local 
colors).  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  reflected 
lights. 

Figures  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  light  side  will 
come  against  a  dark  ground,  and  the  dark  side  against 
a  light  ground.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
arrangement,  and  is  an  effect  often  seen  in  nature. 

The  aerial-tint,  or  middle-tint,  is  the  great  harmo- 
nizer  in  chiaro-oscuro^  as  it  properly  unites  the  lights 
to  the  shadows;  and  that  portion  of  a  colored  object 
which  is  between  the  light  and  shade  shows  its  true 
local  color. 


CHAPTEE  lY. 

TBE    HUMAN    FIGURE. 

"  With  the  true  artist,  the  first  and  last  great  sub- 
ject of  study  is  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  care- 
fully learning  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  various 
parts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  into 
action." 

Benjamin  West  said :  "  It  may  be  assumed  as  an 
unquestionable  principle,  that  the  artist  who  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  in 
its  moral  and  physical  expression,  will  succeed  not  only 
in  portrait  painting,  but  in  the  delineation  of  animals, 
and  even  of  still-life,  much  better  than  if  he  had  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  inferior  objects.  For  the  human 
figure  in  that  point  of  consideration,  in  which  it  be- 
comes a  model  to  art,  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
in  ligature ;  and  is  distinguished,  above  every  other,  by 
the  variety  of  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  arising 
from  the  different  modifications  of  feelings  and  passion. 
....  But  to  the  student  of  the  fine  arts  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  education  will  yield  but  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  is  calculated  to  afford,  unless  his  studies  are 
directed  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  the  observation 
of  physicial  expression  rendered  conducive  to  some 
moral  purpose."  ^ 
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Dwight  says :  "  Michael  Angelo  was  not  only  a 
painter  and  sculptor,  he  excelled  also  in  architecture, 
and  maintained  that  no  man  could  make  a  good  archi- 
tect who  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  construc- 
tion and  proportions  of  the  human  figure." 

So  the  student  in 'any  department  of  art  should  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  drawing  of  the  figure,  and,  in 
order  to  acquire  this,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  a  school 
where  there  are  proper  facilities  for  study.  Antique 
sculpture  is  the  great  subject  of  study  till  the  pupil  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  draw  from  life.  Among  the 
more  noticeable  pieces  which  have  been  adopted  as 
standards  of  excellence  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing, casts  of  which  are  usually  found  in  the  schools : 

Apollo  Belvedere,  Yenus  de  Milo, 

The  Laocoon,  Yenus  de  Medici, 

Hercules,  The  Crouching  Yenus, 

The  Fighting  Gladiator,      Germanicus, 
The  Dying  Gladiator,  Mask  of  Jupiter, 

Silenus  and  Infant  Bacchus. 

The  pupil  begins  by  drawing  simple  forms  (frag- 
ments) from  the  flat,  or  prints,  and  progresses  to  the 
more  complex  forms,  and  finally  to  the  whole  figure, 
still  from  the  flat ;  also  pursuing  suitable  studies  in 
anatomy,  perspective,  etc.  Should  the  teacher  be  a  judi- 
cious one,  the  pupil  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  directed  to  the 
study  of  round  and  solid  models,  casts  of  parts  of  the 
figure,  of  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  and  finally,  to  the  com- 
plete cast  of  the  figure.  And  this  latter  study  is  left 
as  soon  as  practicable  for  the  life  model,  which  should 
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not  be  individualized  by  the  student  in  his  drawings, 
unless  for  a  particular  purpose.  The  advanced  pupils 
have  instruction  in  drawing  from  the  life ;  in  composi- 
tion-and  design;  and  in  special  studies,  as  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  engraving,  mechanical  drawing,  deco- 
rative design,  etc. 

The  pupil  is  cautioned,  by  good  advisers,  against 
spending  too  much  time  on  elaborate  and  highly  finished 
drawings.  The  execution  of  a  few  of  these  is  very 
well,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  question  of  time 
and  not  of  particular  skill.  The  great  object  should  be 
to  learn  to  draw  the  figure  readily,  to  catch  the  pose 
and  expression  quickly,  and  to  mass  the  lights,  middle- 
tints  and  shadows  rapidly.  Such  skill  usually  brings 
with  it  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  detail  and  gradation. 
It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  make  broad  studies  in 
charcoal. 

The  schools  have  skeletons,  anatomical  casts,  charts 
and  books,  which  are  used  in  the  study  of  anatomy.^ 
But  in  the  study  of  this  the  student  should  never  for- 
get that  it  is  the  artistic,  and  not  the  surgical,  anatomy 
which  he  should  learn.'^ 

Amateurs  and  others,  who  do  not  study  the  figure  in 

^One  of  the  best  works  on  this  subject  is  Fan's  "Anatomy  of  the 
External  Forms  of  Man,"  for  the  use  of  artists,  sculptors,  etc.  Twenty- 
nine  plates.  London,  1868.  Price  C9.60.  The  same,  with  colored  plates, 
$16.80. 

^Ruskinsays:  "Generally,  it  is  well  to  conceal  anatomical  develop- 
ment as  far  as  may  be  ;  even  Michael  Angelo's  anatomy  interferes  with 
his  divinity  ;  in  the  hands  of  lower  men  the  angel  becomes  a  preparation." 
As  to  the  truth  of  this  matter  about  the  old  master,  we  do  not  know 
(Mr.  R.  may  be  right,  or  he  may  be  hypercritical),  but  we  do  know  that 
the  works  of  the  artist  should  not  appear  as  anatomical  charts. 
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the  regular  way,  are  advised  to  obtain  good  examples  of 
the  flat  (after  drawings  by  the  great  artists),  good  small 
casts  of  the  antique,  or  modern  sculpture,  good  books 
on  the  drawing  of  the  figure,  artistic  anatomy,  expres- 
sion, etc. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  readers,  a  few  gene- 
ral suggestions  in  regard  to  the  figure  are  added. 

In  measurements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  figure 
the  head  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  proportion,  and 
eight  heads  are  usually  allowed  for  the  height  of  the 
figure.  Some  standards  have  the  proportion  a  little  less 
than  eight  heads,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is  better 
to  leave  out  fractional  divisions. 

In  a  general  way,  the  quarter  divisions  of  the  figure 
are  at  the  armpits,  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  knees. 

In  the  male,  the  width  across  the  shoulders  is  two 
heads — this  forms  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  navel ; 
width  of  waist,  one  head  and  a  quarter ;  of  neck,  one- 
half  a  head  ;  of  hips,  one  head  and  a  half. 

With  arms  hanging  at -the  side,  the  extended  fiiigeTS 
reach  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  and,  when  the  arms 
are  extended  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  the  measure 
between  the  ends  of  the  fingers  equals  the  height  of  the 
figure. 

The  hand  is  as  long  as  the  face  (from  the  hair  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chin).  The  foot  is  about  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  hand  is  twice  as  long  as  wide,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  hand  and  foot  is  the  same. 

"In  studying  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  we 
find  the  gradation  so  essential  to  harmony  carefully 
preserved.  The  body  is  longer  than  the  thigh,  and 
the  thigh  is  longer  than  the  leg ;    the  arm  is  longer 
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than  tlie  fore-arm,  and  the  fore-arm  is  longer  than  the 
hand." 

The  proportions  of  children  vary  greatly,  according 
to  age.  The  head  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
figure  than  in  the  adult.  The  whole  length  of  the  young 
child  is  only  about  four  heads.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
the  first  parts  of  the  figure  to  attain  their  full  size,  mak- 
ing it  appear  awkward. 

The  eyes  of  the  male  are  generally  on  the  line  that 
divides  the  length  of  the  head  into  halves ;  those  of  the 
feniale  are  a  little  below  it,  and  these  differences  give 
characteristic  expressions.  The  space  between  the  eyes 
is  equal  to  the  entire  width  of  an  eye. 

The  ear  is  half  as  wide  as  long,  and  its  lower  part  is 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  nose.  It  is  as 
long  as  the  nose,  and  parallel  to  it. 

Generally,  the  quarter  divisions  of  the  head  are  at 
the  top  of  the  forehead,  eyes,  and  end  of  nose — the  low- 
est quarter  divided  into  half  gives  the  bottom  of  the 
under  lip. 

In  the  male  and  female  figures  there  is  a  marked 
difference  both  as  to  form  and  proportion,  and  these 
not  only  distinguish  the  sex,  but  also  the  individual. 
The  form  of  the  male  is  muscular,  tendinous,  and  ex- 
pressive of  strength ;  while  that  of  the  female  is  gently 
rounded  with  soft  integuments,  and  is  expressive  of 
grace  and  beauty 

^'  The  difference  in  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders 
and  hips  is  a  more  prominent  mark  of  proportion.  In 
the  male  figure,  the  hips  are  the  narrowest,  and  the 
shoulders  the  broadest.  The  collar-bone,  also,  is  more 
straight  in  form,  which  makes  a  square  shoulder,  and 
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gives  a  more  powerful  fulcrum  to  the  arm.  Being 
more  curved  in  the  female,  she  gains  in  grace  of  form 
what  she  loses  in  physical  strength. 

"In  both  sexes  the  arm  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  the  head.  In  the  fore-arm  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence, it  being  in  the  female  a  nose  shorter  than  in  the 
male.  Here,  again,  the  female  gains  in  grace  and  loses 
in  power,  l^othing  is  more  common  in  the  drawing  of 
the  figure  than  inattention  to  the  true  proportions  of 
the  arm  and  fore-arm."  ^ 

"  The  form  of  the  pelvis  is  characteristicin'  the  high- 
est degree.  In  man  the  shoulders  are  broad,  and  the 
haunches  small ;  the  thighs  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
body,  which  gives  a  firm  step,  graceful  and  noble  ;  while 
the  breadth  of  the  female  hip  canses  the  gentle  approach 
of  the  knees  in  woman ;  the  step  is,  therefore,  hesitat- 
ing, tender,  timid,  unsure, .  and  bewitching.  The  most 
lovely  women  always  walk  with  a  tender  apprehension ; 
they  cannot  help  it ;  they  do  it  from  inherent  con- 
struction." ^ 

John  Bell  says  of  the  pelvis :  "  It  is  so  truly  the 
centre  of  all  the  great  motions  of  the  body  that,  when 
one  believes  the  motion  to  be  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
spine,  it  is  either  the  last  vertebrce  of  the  loins  bending 
on  the  top  of  the  pelvis  (a  rare  and  essential  beauty  of 
form),  or  the  pelvis  rolling  on  the  thigh-bones  (in  which 
there  can  be  no  grace  of  motion)." 

In  drawing  an  entire  cast  or  figure,  it  should  have  a 
distance  from  the  artist  of,  at  least,  three  times  its 

^Dwight.  ^Haydon. 
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height ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  eye  should  be  on  a 
level  with  the  centre  of  the  inodel. 

"The  principal  and  most  important  consideration 
required  in  the  drawing  of  figures  is,  to  set  the  head 
well  upon  the  shoulders,  the  chest  upon  the  hips,  and 
the  hips  and  shoulders  upon  the  feet."  ^ 

^  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  LA  WS  OF  COLOR. 

A  EAY  of  light  appears  white  to  the  eye,  but,  dis- 
severed by  the  prism,  we  find  it  contains  six  colors, 
which,  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned,  may  be  divided 
into  three  primary  and  three  secondary  : 

PEIMAEY   OOLOES.  SECONDAEY   C0L0E8. 

Eed,  Orange, 

Yellow,  Green, 

Blue.  Yiolet  (or  Purple). 

The  secondaries  being  formed  by  a  mingling  of  the 
primaries  (as  shown  in  the  diagram) : 

Red  and  yellow  producing  orange. 
Yellow  and  blue  producing  green. 
Blue  and  red  producing  violet. 

This  is  the  natural  order  of  colors,  as  shown  by  the 
rainbow.  The  prism  sometimes  shows  extreme  red  and 
indigo,  but  these  are  only  shades  of  pure  red  and  blue.^ 

^  The  student  should  possess  a  prism,  as  it  shows  the  natural  order 
'and  gradation  of  color.  They  are  sold  by  opticians,  and  cost  but  little. 
The  best  way  to  use  them  is  to  admit  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  a  darkened 
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Every  variety  of  color  and  hue  is  produced  by  the 
three  primaries  combined  in  certain  proportions. 

Hues.— By  combining  any  two  of  the  secondaries, 
a  modified  color,  or  primary  hue  (by  some  called  tertiary 
color),  will  be  produced.  Green,  and  orange  form  cit- 
rine, orange  and  purple  form  russet,  pm^ple  and  green 
form  olive.  Then,  by  the  combination  of  any  two  of 
the  primary  hues,  secondary  hues  will  be  obtained. 
Though  color  becomes  more  neutral  the  further  it  is 
removed  from  the  primary,  still,  the  hues  must  be 
kept  clear  and  pure,  this  being  requisite  in  good  col- 
oring. 

Tints  and  Shades. — White  and  black  are  not 
colors — only  modifiers  of  colors.  White,  added  to  a 
color,  produces  tints — ^more  or  less  strong  according  to 
the  amount  of  white  added.  Black,  added  to  a  color, 
produces  shades — the  less  color  and  the  more  black  the 
greater  the  approximation  to  extreme  darkness. 

Contrasting  Colors. — Take  the  three  primary  col- 
ors, mingle  any  two  of  them,  and  a  secondary  is  formed. 
Now,  the  third  primary — which  has  not  been  touched — 
is  the  contrasting  color  to  this  secondary,  and,  of  the 
two,  has  more  power  over  the  eye,  being  left  pure.  (In 
the  same  way  a  primary  hue  is  formed  of  any  two  of 
the  secondaries  which  is  contrasted,  by  the  remaining 
secondary.)  But  if  this  primary  color  is  modified^  then 
the  secondary  becomes  the  characteristic  color  of  the 

room  by  means  of  a  small  aperture  in  the  window-shade.  The  glass  of 
the  window  should  not  intervene.  The  reflection  may  be  received  on  the 
Avhite  wall  opposite,  or  on  a  white  canvas,  screen,  etc.  The  sunshine 
should  enter  the  prism  directly,  but  where  this  is  impracticable  it  may  be 
reflected  by  a  looking-glass,  ^ 
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contrast.     Bj  this  means  richness  is  gained  and  force  is 
lost. 

So  there  are  but  three  pure  contrasts,  all  others 
being  modifications.  And  a  color  cannot  have  its  full 
force  or  brilliancy  without  being  supported  by  its  con- 
trasting (or  complementary)  color.  In  nature,  the  red 
(primary)  of  the  rose  is  always  supported  by  a  mass  of 
green  (secondary),  etc. 

The  contrast  between  red  and  green  is  probably 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  both  having  about  the  same 
degree  of  light  and  shade  —  that  between  blue  and 
orange  is  quiet,  and  produces  least  impression,  while 
the  contrast  between  yellow  and  violet  is  the  most 
powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  recherche. 

The  above  are  contrasts  of  pure  colors ;  but,  as  full 
colors  are  seldom  seen  in  nature,  the  artist  should  care- 
fully study  those  fine  contrasts  (and  there  is  a  great 
variety)  which  may  be  obtained  by  broken  or  modified 
colors,  and  also  by  pale  colors  (tints).  The  following 
are  very  important  complementaries : 

Eed  and  bluish  green. 
Orange  and  greenish  blue. 
Yellow  and  purplish  blue. 
Yiolet  and  yellowish  green. 
Green  and  purple. 

'  If  brilliancy  or  light  is  the  aim  of  the  contrast,  we 
cast  that  color  into  the  shade  on  which  the  contrast 
depends ;  if  transparency  is  the  desired  quality,  we  make 
the  opposite  color  opaque ;  if  warmth,  we  give  coolness 
to  the  contrasting  color. 
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As  to  extreme  contrasts,  tlie  student  must  not  for- 
get that  they  are  too  violent,  generally,  if  not  snbdued 
or  reconciled  bv  gradation  and  a  proper  use  of  broken 
or  modified  color,  composed  of  tbe  two  contrasting  col- 
ors. In  light  and  shade  it  is  the  middle  tint  which 
harmonizes  the  violent  contrast  of  black  and  white. 

Waem  and  Cold  Colors. — The  warm  colors  are 
orange,  red  and  yellow,  and  the  cold  are  bine,  violet 
and  green. 

Modified  Colors. — A  primary  color  may  be  modi- 
fied by  mixing  with  it  a  small  portion  of  the  other  two 
primaries.  A  secondary  color,  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  primaries,  may  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  the  third  primary. 

Modified  color,  retains  its  true  character,  but  loses 
in  power ;  and,  with  reference  to  a  collection  of  colors, 
gains  in  harmony. 

Absorption  of  Color. — Objects  that  do  not  reflect 
light  absorb  it.  Sometimes  a  portion  is  absorbed  and 
the  rest  reflected ;  and,  as  light  contains  all  the  colors, 
an  object  absorbing  it  contains  those  colors.  So,  a  blue 
object  contains  some  red  and  yellow.  And  the  artist 
who  tries  to  represent  a  red  flesh  color  with  only  red 
and  white  fails ;  for  in  Nature  there  are  blue  and  yel- 
low added  to  the  red,  and  so  of  the  other  colors. 

Transmission  of  Color.— Sometimes  the  light  that 
is  absorbed  by  an  object  is  transmitted  by  it  to  another 
object.  And  (with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions)  the  color 
of  the  transmitted  light  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
object  which  transmits  it.  Example  —  light  shining 
through  a  stained  window  upon  the  floor,  or  other  ob- 
ject. 
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Go  out  in  tlie  sunsliine  and  look  at  a  leaf  that  ab- 
sorbs and  transmits  light  (to  see  it  better  have  it  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  sun) ;  observe  the  exquisite  and 
glowing  transparency,  l^ow,  go  on  the  other  side,  and 
take  a  position  that  will  show  you  the  reflected  light. 
Light  is  mostly  reflected  by  the  upper  or  outer  side  of 
leaves,  because  that  side  is  more  vitreous  or  glassy  in 
its  character,  the  under  side  being  more  hloomy — more 
destitute  of  polish.  Reflected  sunlight  is  generally  cool 
in  tone  (except  that  which  comes  from  the  distance,  or 
that  which  has  the  warm  glow  of  morning  or  evening), 
while  the  transmitted  light  is  warm,  except  in  the  few 
instances  where  the  color  of  the  object  transmitting  it 
is  cold.  In  the  foliage  of  a  tree,  we  generally  find  the 
outer  portions  characterized  by  cool,  aerial  lights,  and 
the  inner  by  more  decided  and  glowing  color. 

Keflection  of  Coloe. — Objects  that  do  not  absorb 
all  the  light  they  receive  reflect  some,  and,  generally, 
the  color  of  the  reflected  light  is  the  color  of  the  object 
reflecting  it.  Thus,  a  red  object  absorbs  the  yellow  and 
blue  of  light,  and  throws  back  the  red.  To  prove  this, 
hold  something  white  near  a  colored  object. 

In  painting,  to  represent  these  reflected  colors,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  received  by  objects  of  other 
colors  (intermingling  the  several  colors),  taxes  the  great- 
est skill  of  the  artist.  And  the  observation  of  these 
reflections  is  essential  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  picture. 
The  artist  must  carefully  render  the  reflected  lights  and 
colors ;  they  must  be  clear,  soft,  and  transparent. 

A  Great  Aid  m  the  Study  of  Color. — In  the 
study  of  color  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  col- 
ored balls,  which  may  be  made  of  wood,  plaster,  or 
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otlier  material,  and  must  be  perfectly  round  and  smooth. 
They  should,  also,  be  at  least  two  or  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter— larger  is  better.  Used  like  the  white  one  in 
the  study  of  light  and  shade,  they  show  every  gradation 
of  color.  Also,  a  number  of  them  may.  be  so  grouped 
on  the  table  as  to  show  the  various  reflected  colors,  fur- 
nishing an  excellent  subject  for  the  student  in  color. 
By  the  use  of  colored  balls  he  will  soon  learn,  practi- 
cally, that  every  color — simple  or  compound — has  its 
proper  gradation  of  light  and  dark,  which  is  as  varied 
in  tint  and  shade  as  the  gradations  of  the  white  ball. 

Yalue  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Coloe. — 
While  it  is  true  that  some  artists,  having  a  naturally 
good  eye  and  taste,  color  truthfully  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  laws  of  color,  yet  much  would  be 
gained  by  understanding  them — indeed,  they  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  success. 

The  great  colorists  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion in  this  beautiful  department.  But,  fortunately,  a 
fine  taste  for  color  may  be  acquired  by  cultivation. 
"And  happy  the  artist  who  understands  this  magic 
of  color,  for,  by  a  charmed  eye,  all  other  senses  are 
carried  captive;  and,  through  this  medium,  he  com- 
mands a  degree  of  attention  and  admiration  that  yields 
to  no  other  power  of  art."  Persons  having  no  eye  for 
color  should  spare  no  time  and  trouble  in  becoming  cul- 
tivated. The  refined  and  cultivated  are  gratified  only 
by  the  subdued,  mellow,  and  harmonious  tones ;  while 
the  uncultivated  are  pleased  by  a  crude  and  dazzling 
glare. 

The  student  should  early  learn  to  discriminate  be- 
tween color  that  is  glowing  and  color  that  is  glaring  or 
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foxy ;  between  the  rich  and  mellow  and  the  raw  and 
crude. 

And  again,  in  ISTature  there  are  hardly  any  hot  or 
cold  colors,  those  which  may  appear  so  being  warm  or 
cool. 

For  remarks  on  tone,  harmony,  etc.,  see  Observa- 
tions ON  Color. 


In  the  diagram  the  primary  colors — red,  yellow,  bine 
— alternate  with  the  secondaries — orange,  green,  violet. 
Between  any  two  of  the  primaries  is  found  the  seconda- 
ry which  is  formed  by  their  union ;  and  opposite  the 
secondary  is  the  remaining  primary,  which,  with  the 
secondary,  forms  an  harmonious  contrast.  Example : 
between  yellow  and  blue  is  green,  and  opposite  to  green 
is  red — contrasting  and  complementary  colors. 

On  one  side  of  the  diagram  are  the  warm  colors — 
red,  orange,  and  yellow — and  on  the  other  are  the  cool 
— green,  blue,  and  violet. 
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The  gray,  or  neutral  tint,  harmonizes  with  any  or 
all  of  the  colors. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  diagram  is  not  made 
more  complicated;  but  the  student  can  get  further 
ideas  by  the  following  : 

Red  and  orange  produce  nasturtium. 
Orange  and  yellow  produce  saffron. 
Yellow  and  green  produce  sulphur. 
Green  and  blue  produce  turquoise. 
Blue  and  violet  produce  campanula. 
Yiolet  and  red  produce  garnet. 


CHAPTEE  YI.       • 

OBSERVATIONS     ON    COLOR. 

Haemony  of  Coloe. — Color  that  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  laws  is  said  to  be  in  harmony. 

Sometimes  the  life  and  gayety  of  contrasting  colors 
are  not  allowed,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  subject. 
In  that  case  harmony  is  obtained  by  modifying  the 
colors. 

The  student  must  understand  that  harmony  in  color 
is  analogous  to  harmony  in  sound.  The  color  in  a  good 
picture  has  the  same  effect  on  the  eye  that  good  music 
has  on  the  ear — all  is  harmony.  While  the  unnatural 
arrangement,  the  crude  glare  of  color,  offends  the  eye 
of  the  cultivated  just  as  the  horrid  jangle  of  ill-tuned 
instruments  or  voices  offends  the  ear.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  keep  in  tune. 

Harmony  also  means  a  just  balance  of  light  and 
shade,  a  just  adaptation  of  forms  or  parts  to  each  other 
with  reference  to  the  whole. 

Tone  of  Coloe. — Mr.  Euskin  defines  the  word 
"  tone "  at  considerable  length ;  in  fact,  he  says  the 
word  has  two  meanings.  Some  of  his  definitions,  though 
very  fine,  are  apt  to  perplex  the  student,  especially  the 
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beginner ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  sucb,  we  avoid  the 
lengthy  style  of  definition  as  mnch  as  possible. 

Webster  says  tone  is  "  the  prevailing  color  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  its  general  effect."  And  he  quotes  from  Fair- 
holt  :  "  It  depends,  first,  upon  the  right  relations  of  ob- 
jects in  shadow  to  the  principal  light ;  and,  second,  upon 
the  quality  of  color.  The  term  is  often  used  to  qualify, 
or  as  synonymous  with,  depth^  richness,  and  splendor, 
in  pictures." 

Every  picture  has  its  prevailing  color,  and  that  is  its 
tone-color.  This  color  predominates  over  all,  the  other 
colors,  hues,  tints,  and  shades,  being  subordinated.  The 
tone  of  a  picture  may  be  brilliant,  clear,  sunny,  subdued, 
or  sad,  etc. 

The  tone-color  should  prevail  in  every  part  of  a  pic- 
ture. A  little  of  it  mingled  with  the  other  colors  used 
subordinates  them  and  renders  all  harmonious. 

"  This  primary  tone  decides  all  the  rest,  as  the  tone 
of  the  first  violin  in  regular  concert  tunes  all  the  voices 
and  all  the  instruments.  Its  effect  entirely  depends  on 
the  harmony  of  the  surrounding  tones,  and  its  principal 
value  is  derived  from  contrast.  By  this,  the  simplest 
tone,  well  managed,  may  become  rich,  splendid,  and 
harmonious.  It  is  then  the  tone  of  Nature ;  while  the 
most  brilliant  color,  if  contradicted  or  disappointed,  be- 
comes leathern,  heavy,  and  discordant." 

And  every  country,  as  well  as  picture,  has  its  tone 
of  color — from  the  golden  yellow  of  the  tropics  to  the 
blue-greens  of  the  far  north — as  every  season  has  its  tone 
of  color,  and  every  time  of  day. 

Yellow. — We  liave  observed  the  intense  luminosity 
— the  high  key — of  N^ature.     The  prism  shows  yellow 
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to  be  the  most  luminous  color  of  liglit ;  and  so  this  high 
key  of  Nature  must  be  characterized  by  more  or  less 
yellow.  In  fact,  yelloio  is  the  Jcey-note  of  Nature.  But 
let  it  be  observed  by  the  student  that  the  bad  colorists 
who  aim  at  luminosity  use  too  much  decided  yellow. 
An  artist  got  into  the 'way  of  using  almost  pure  white 
'for  his  lights.  Of  course  his  pictures  were  chalky  and 
cold.  The  critics  talked  learnedly  to  him  about  yellow, 
and  his  friends  remonstrated  with  hini  in  a  paternal 
way.  Then  he  used  yellow — lots  of  yellow — and  his 
pictures  became  very  sick— very  bihous.  There  was  no 
"  happy  medium"  for  him. 

These  yellow  lights  of  l^ature  are  frequently  of  a 
cool  tone,  though  yellow. 

Yellow  is  a  powerful  reflector  of  light,  and  is  a 
most  advancing  color.  It  is  less  diminished  by  dis- 
tance than  the  other  colors. 

^'  Eed. — ^Red  is  the  most  positive  of  all  colors,  and  ]^a- 
ture  uses  it  with  great  reserve.  It  is  a  warm  color,  and 
combined  with  yellow  it  becomes  still  warmer  and  more 
advancing.  In  union  with  blue  it  is  cool  and  retiring. 
Unbroken  red  in  a  picture  appears  as  an  isolated  spot. 

Blue. — Blue  is  allied  to  shade,  as  yellow  is  to  light ; 
so  it  is  a  retiring  color,  and  this  quality  may  be  increased 
by  its~  contrast  with  advancing  colors.  Blue  is  strictly 
a  cold  color,  and  imparts  this  property  more  or  less  to 
other  colors  with  which  it  is  combined. 

Orange. — Of  the  secondary  colors,  orange  is  the 
most  related  to  light.  It  is  a  powerfully  warm  and  ad- 
vancing color,  in  direct  contrast  to  blue,  its  opposite. 
Orange  tinged  with  red  becomes  scarlet^  po^jpy^  etc.  It 
inclines  toward  yellow  in  gold-color. 
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Gkeen". — Green  is  cool  or  warm  as  it  inclines  to  blue 
or  to  yellow ;  and  by  its  various  tints  and  shades  it 
gives  sea-green^  tea-green^  etc.  In  general  effects  it  is 
cool  and  refreshing,  and  is  grateful  to  the  eye.  ]^ature 
uses  it  profusely  and  in  great  variety.  The  student  in 
landscape  should  study  green  with  great  care. 

PiTEPLE. — This  is  the  coolest  of  the  secondaries,  and 
the  most  retiring  of  all  positive  colors.  It  reflects  little 
light,  being  nearest  to  black  of  all  colors.  When  it  in- 
clines to  blue,  it  takes  the  names  of  moiety  lilac^  etc., 
and  is  crimson  when  the  red  predominates. 

CiTEiNE. — In  citrine,  yellow  is  the  predominating 
color,  because  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  secondaries, 
orange  and  green,  of  which  citrine  is  formed.  Of  the 
primary  hues  it  is  nearest  in  its  relation  to  light,  and 
so  is  the  most  advancing.  Deep  pm'ple  is  its  comple- 
mentary, or  harmonious  opposite. 

Russet. — In  russet,  red  is  the  prevailing  color,  it 
being  a  compound  of  both  orange  and  purple,  of  which 
russet  is  formed.  It  contrasts  harmoniously  with  deep 
green. 

Olive. — Blue  is  the  predominating  color  in  olive, 
for  it  is  a  constituent  of  green  and  purple,  from  which 
olive  is  compounded.  It  is  retiring,  and  deep  orange 
is  its  contrasting  color. 

Beow^t. — Brown  may  be  said  to  be  an  impure  color, 
of  which  yellow  or  red  is  a  principal  constituent.  It  is 
warm  in  tone,  and  to  some  extent,  especially  the  yellow- 
brown,  bears  the  same  relation  to  shade  that  yellow 
does  to  light ;  and  browns  naturally  follow  yelloAvs  as 
deepening  colors.  "When  opposed  to  pure  colors  they 
give  clearness  and  coolness  by  contrast.     Pure  color  is 
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sullied  on  being  mixed  with  brown,  as  are  light  tones 
generally.  Brown  is  turned  into  gray  by  the  addition 
of  blue.  Grray,  especially  blue-gray,  forms  an  harmoni- 
ous contrast  with  brown. 

Geay. — This  is  formed,  in  compounding,  by  a  pre- 
dominance of  blue  over  the  other  colors.  (Blue  has  a 
latent  predominance  in  black,  of  which,  with  white, 
gray  may.be  formed.)  Gray  is  cool  in  tone,  and  by  op- 
position gives  force  and  effect  to  warm  colors,  which  in 
turn  give  value  to  grays.  It  harmonizes  with  and  gives 
force  to  all  color. 

White. — White  takes  every  hue,  tint,  and  shade, 
harmonizes  with  all  colors,  and  powerfully  contrasts 
dark  colors  and  black.  It  causes  colors  that  are  placed 
near  it  to  recede,  because  it  is  more  advancing  than  any 
of  the  colors. 

/  Black. — Black  hills  a  picture.  "  Black  is  employed 
omy  in  the  light  of  black."  '  That  is,  it  is  in  grays 
that  are  found  in  the  lights.  We  have  carefully  studied 
the  pictures  of  such  masters  as  Couture,  Knaus,  Breton, 
and  others,  to  find  black  in  their  shadows — it  was  not 
there  !  Even  the  objects  that  looked  black  and  velvety 
at  the  proper  distance,  even  the  shadows  of  black  dra- 
pery, were  painted  with  rich  browns,  touched  into  with 
blues  and  grays.  Yandyke-brown  will  do  it,  touched 
into  with  blues  and  burnt  umber.  These  browns  give 
an  effect  of  vitality,  while  black  is  hard  and  dead.  We 
repeat  it — black  kills  a  picture. 

The  Geay  ik  Natuee. — The  great  medium,  the 
great  producer  of  color  is — gray.  E'ot  cold,  dead,  slaty, 
muddy,  opaque  gray ;  but  tender,  aerial,  sunny,  silvery, 

*  Cave. 
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transparent,  delicious  gray.  Gray  that  coruscates  with 
sunshine,  that  blooms  with  richness,  that  palpitates  with 
divine  color !  This  is  the  kind  of  gray  E'ature  uses, 
and  it  is  the  kind  the  artist  must  put  into  his  picture, 
as  it  is  only  through  this  gray  that  real  color  is  ob- 
tained. 

What  produces  it  in  Nature  ?  Atmosphere,  re- 
flected light,  transmitted  light.  It  is  the  Moom  of  I^a- 
ture,^  Do  not  think  it  belongs  to  the  distance  alone. 
There  is  not  a  leaf,  not  a  twig,  not  a  blade  of  grass  in 
the  foreground  but  is  radiating  with  this  heaven-born 
gray.  Would  you  paint  the  foreground  gi^ass  green  ? 
Then  yon  will  fail.  Paint  it  a  sunny  gray-green.  And 
so  of  every  other  color.  Then  in  regard  to  objects  that 
are  not  positive  in  color,  notice  how  Nature  insists  on 
having  all  in  keeping,  all  characterized  by  this  silvery, 
neutral,  gray  tone.  The  glare  of  a  new  fence  or  build- 
ing, a  broken  tree-trunk,  a  broken  stone — all  such  ob- 
jects are  not  in  harmony  with  Nature,  and  she  will  not 
tolerate  them  very  long ;  so  she  sends  on  a  force  of  her 
little  fairy  sculptors  and  painters.  The  sculptors  mend 
the  forms  as  well  as  they  can,  and  the  colorists  add  the 
beautiful  gray,  modifying  it  with  moss,  lichen,  etc. 

We  know  it  is  difficult  for  the  young  artist  to  per- 
ceive all  these  grays  in  Nature,  bnt  he  mnst  cultivate  his 
eye  by  continually  searching  for  them.  Take  a  piece 
of  crude  green  window-shade  and  go  out  and  compare 
it  with  the  foliage  and  grass  of  Nature  ;  take  a  piece  of 
"  lond  "  blue  paper  and  compare  it  with  the  sky.  Now, 
is  the  grass  green ^  is  the  sky  'blue  f 

Lights,  Shadows — are  they  Warm  or  Cool? — 
Many  artists  and  critics  claim  that  shadows  are  cool,  and 
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others  claim  thej  are  warm.  We  claim  they  are  both — 
that  a  shadow,  however  cool,  mav  be  modified  by  a 
warm,  reflected  light,  and  vice  versa.  As  a  rule,  if  the 
general  tone  of  the  light  is  cool,  the  tone  of  the  shadow 
will  be  warm  ;  if  the  light  is  warm,  the  shadow  will  be 
cool. 

There  is  another  very  important  rule.  The  lights  of 
the  distance  are  generally  warm,  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  atmosphere  through  which  they  are  seen ; 
and  the  shadows  are  cool,  but  mostly  by  contrast — ex- 
amined separately  they  are  found  to  be  much  warmer 
than  they  appear  when  seen  in  connection  with  their 
lights.  Also,  foreground  lights  are  generally  cool,  with, 
shadows  that  are  warm  in  comparison — these  warm 
shadows  being  finely  modified  by  cool  grays. 

In  the  Shadow  of  a  Color  its  Conteasting  Goloe 
IS  found. — We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  shadow  of 
red  will  be  pure  green,  but  the  shadow  will  be  more 
or  less  modified  by  green.  And,  to  give  force  to  the 
color  of  her  light,  J^ature  introduces  more  or  less  of  its 
contrasting  color  into  the  shadow.  Some  people  cannot 
see  this,  but  there  is  an  experiment  that  ought  to  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  A  few  moments  before  sun- 
set, when  there  is  not  too  much  red  in  the  light,  go  out 
to  a  white  wall  that  is  in  full  sunlight  (or  pin  up  your 
handerkerchief  on  a  flat  surface),  take  a  blade  of  grass  or 
a  very  small  twig  and  hold  it  near  the  surface,  so  that  it 
casts  a  sharp  shadow— this  shadow  willbe  such  a  one  as 
you  would  paint  with  almost  pure  ultramarine  !  The 
shadow  is  so  small  that  its  force  of  color  is  concen- 
trated ;  spread  over  a  large  surface  you  do  not  notice  it 
so  readily.     Shadows  on  snow,  also,  are  remarkable  for 
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this  and  other  beautiful  effects  of  color.  The  lights 
and  shadows  of  snow  are  not  colorless,  as  many  suppose, 
but  show  a  great  variety  of  exquisite  color. 

Shadows — aee  they  Colored  or  Black? — The 
shadows  of  Natui'e  are  full  and '  rich  in  color,  and  not 
colorless,  obscure,  and  black.  "We  have  a  rare  and  won- 
derful example  of  this  in  the  rose,  whose  shadows — 
which  are  composed  of  color  only — are  fuller  and  richer 
in  color  than  its  lights,  owing  to  the  power  of  its  leaves 
in  transmitting  and  reflecting  color. 

By  using  color  sparingly  in  the  lights,  and  painting 
the  shadows  with  full,  rich  color,  an  effect  of  glowing 
sunshine  is  produced  that  is  most  pleasing  and  lovely. 
However,  some  great  artists  (not  great  colorists)  have 
painted  in  the  opposite  way,  making  their  lights  full  in 
color,  and,  having  exhausted  the  reserve,  their  shadows 
brown,  dark-gray,  and  black.  But,  so  far  as  color  is 
concerned,  this  method  is  false,  and  is  no  more  to  be 
commended  than  is  a  loud  noise  in  music. 

The  Distance. — The  distance  should  be  painted 
solid,  as  thin  colors  do  not  have  the  right  effect  there. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  here,  that  the  distance 
must  be  painted  with  very  great  refinement  of  drawing 
and  color.  But  if  the  particular  interest,  the  focus,  is 
in  the  foreground  or  middle-distance,  the  drawing  of  the 
distance,  though  perfectly  correct,  must  be  suggestive 
rather  than  decided.  And  the  color  of  the  distance  is 
warm  and  glowing,  and  at  the  same  time  cool  and  re- 
tiring. Let  us  quote  something  excellent  about  it : 
"  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  to  learn 
in  art,  that  the  warm  colors  of  distance,  even  the  most 
glowing,  are  subdued  by  the  air  so  as  in  no  wise  to  re- 
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semble  the  same  color  seen  on  a  foreground  object ;  so 
that  the  rose  of  sunset  on  clouds  or  mountains  has  a 
gray  in  it  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rose-color  of 
the  leaf  of  a  flower ;  and  the  mingling  of  this  gray  of 
distance,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  taking  away 
the  expression  of  the  intense  and  perfect  purity  of  the 
color  in  and  by  itself,  is,  perhaps,  the  last  attainment  of 
the  great  landscape  colorist.  In  the  same  way  the  blue 
of  distance,  however  intense,  is  not  the  blue  of  a  bright 
blue  flower,  and  it  is  not  distinguished  from  it  by 
diflPerent  texture  merely,  but  by  a  certain  interrdixture 
and  under  current  of  warm  color."  ^ 

What  the  Sttjdejs^t  should  do. — We  ask  the  stu- 
dent if  he  thinks  he  can  become  too  perfect,  too  mas- 
terly in  color  ?  Certainly  not.  And,  if  he  would  attain 
the  glorious  result  of  being  masterly,  he  must  spare  no 
labor,  no  patience,  no  time,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  study, 
for  painting  is  distinctively  the  art  of  coloring.  Rather 
than  begin  at  once  the  production  of  badly-colored  pict- 
ures, he  should  take  his  palette  and  make'  a  thorough, 
practical  investigation  of  the  laws  of  color.  And  during 
his  entire  career  as  an  artist  he  should  not  cease  to  ex- 
periment. And  rather  than  experiment  too  much  on 
his  pictures,  the  artist  had  better  take  an  occasional  day 
in  which  to  study  color  alone,  for  in  the  work  on  a  pict- 
ure the  mind  and  feeling  are  more  or  less  occupied  by 
considerations  that  have  no  relation  to  co'o:\  The  rela- 
tions, value,  opposition  and  harmony  must  be  earnestly 
and  constantly  studied,  not  only  by  actual  experiment,  but 
by  observing  the  wonderful  effects  of  I^ature's  coloring. 
As  to  the  relation  of  color,  in  time  the  colorist  learns 

^  Ruskin. 
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that  the  effect  of  color ^  like  the  effect  of  everything^  de- 
fends on  its  surroundings.  Thus,  a  color  that  is  some- 
what cold,  becomes  warm  when  a  colder  color  is  placed 
near  it.  A  color  becomes  dull  in  contrast  with  a  brighter 
one.  White  beside  a  color  heightens  its  tone,  while 
black,  or  a  darker  color,  weakens  its  tone.  The  effect 
or  harmony  of  a  color  may  be  neutralized,  or  even  de- 
stroyed, when  other  color  is  placed  beside  it.  Yellow 
becomes  characterized  by  an  orange  tint  (and  therefore 
its  tone  heightened),  when  near  a  light  blue,  while  dark 
blue  may  give  the  yellow  a  greenish  appearance.  And 
these  relations  and  values  are  true  of  all  colors  (and 
are  also  true  of  forms,  which  modify  each  other  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  contrast.  Thus,  a  slight  curve 
seems  more  curved  if  beside  a  straight  line,  etc.  And 
so  of  other  qualities — an  oak  appears  stronger  still  when 
contrasted  with  a  willow).  "  We  learn  from  these  rela- 
tions of  colors,  why  dapplings  of  two  or  more  produce 
effects  in  painting  so  much  more  clear  and  brilliant 
than  uniform  tints  obtained"  by  compounding  the  same 
•  colors;  and  why  hatchings,  or  a  touch  of  their  con- 
trasts, thrown,  as  it  were  by  accident,  upon  local  tints, 
have  the  same  effect.  We  see,  too,  why  colors  mixed 
deteriorate  each  other,  which  they  do  more — in  many 
cases— by  imperfectly  neutralizing  or  subduing  each 
other  chromatically  than  by  any  chemical  action.  Fi- 
nally, we  are  unpressed  with  the  necessity,  not  only 
of  using  colors  pure,  but  of  using  pure  colors ;  although 
pure  coloring  and  brilliancy  differ  as  much  from  crude- 
ness  and  harshness  as  tone  and  harmony  from  murki- 
ness  and  monotony."  ^ 

*  Field's  "  Chromatograpliy." 
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The  student  should  investigate  the  advancing  and 
retiring,  the  warm  and  cool  qualities  of  colors.  He 
should  learn  which  colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades  are 
rare,  modest,  tender,  refined,  refreshing,  delightful ; 
which  are  lustrous,  luminous,  powerful,  splendid,  glori- 
ous ;  which  are  cheerful,  lively,  gay,  ostentatious,  gaudy, 
irritating ;  which  are  subdued,  sombre,  solemn,  sad ; 
and  what  combinations,  contrasts,  relations  best  develop 
the  desired  qualities.  As  this  work  is  not  a  chro- 
matography, and  as  it  is  not  our  aim  to  teach  the 
student  to  paint  by  prescription,  as  it  were,  we  do  not 
undertake  the  needless  task  of  telling  just  how  many 
parts,  just  what  strength  of  one  color  will  exactly  bal- 
ance a  certain  power  of  another,  for  in  high  Art  all  such 
questions  are  decided  by  taste  and  judgment — by  feel- 
ing^ alone. 


CHAPTEE  YIL 

EFFECT. 

The  leading  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  "  effect " 
are  harmony,  breadth,  and  opposition. 

Haemont. — With  reference  to  light  and  shade,  har- 
mony is  produced  by  proper  gradation  and  by  a  just 
proportion  of  middle  tint  (see  Proportion  of  Light, 
Middle-tint  and  Shade,  in  General  Topics,  and  also 
Harmony  of  Color,  in  Obseeyations  on  Color).  Be- 
sides these,  harmony  refers  to  all  that  makes  up  the  pic- 
ture, as  line,  expression,  etc. 

B-READTH. — By  breadth  is  meant  an  arrangement  of 
the  light,  shade,  and  color  into  large  masses,  without 
reference  to  the  detail  of  parts.  "  Breadth  is  not  va- 
cancy." "Generalization  is  unity,  not  destruction  of 
parts."  Allston  defines  breadth  as  "  such  a  massing  of 
the  quantities,  whether  by  color,  light,,  or  shadow,  as 
shall  enable  the  eye  to  pass  without  obstruction,  and  by 
easy  transitions,  from  one  part  to  another,  so  that  it 
shall  appear  to  take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance." 

Opposition. — By  opposition  we  mean  opposing  light 
objects  to  dark  masses,  and  dark  objects  to  light  masses. 
And  these  objects  must  be  small  relatively,  as  compared 
with  the  masses  to  which  they  are  opposed,  otherwise 
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the  masses  are  destroyed.  Dark  objects  opposed  to 
light  masses  appear  more  detached  than  light  ones 
against  dark  masses.  A  small,  dark  figure  or  other  ob- 
ject may  be  opposed  to  a  mass  of  light  sky,  foliage, 
buildings,  etc.,  and  the  same  in  sunlight  may  be  brought 
against  a  mass  of  darkvfoliage,  a  building  in  shadow,  or 
a  dark,  stormy  sky. 

Then  there  is  the  opposition  which  is  obtained  by 
making  the  lights  of  a  foreground  object  lighter  and 
the  dark  passages  darker  than  the  background.  Also, 
there  is  the  effect  (mentioned  in  Light  and  Shade) 
given  by  the  lights  .coming  against  the  darker  por- 
tion of  the  ground  and  the  darks  against  the  lighter 
portion. 

These  instances  refer  only  to  opposition  of  light  and 
dark ;  but  in  the  same  way  they  may  refer  to  opposition 
of  color,  according  to  contrast.  For  example,  the  figure 
may  be  red  or  a  modification  of  red  and  opposed  to  a 
mass  of  green  ;  or,  it  may  be  yellow,  and  brought  against 
blue  or  purple.  And  objects  of  cool  color  may  oppose 
masses  of  warm  color,  and  vice  versa.  Or  the  warm 
part  of  an  object  may  be  in  opposition  to  the  cool  por- 
tion of  the  background,  and  vice  versa.  But,  in  any 
case,  formality,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  should  be  avoided. 
The  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  and  warm  and  cool 
color,  etc.,  will  be  varied  according  to  the  character  of 
the  subject. 

We  give  two  examples  of  effect  lately  noticed  in 
^N'ature.  A  dark,  blue-gray  sky  of  flying  clouds,  which 
throw  a  shadow  over  the  entire  landscape,  except  a  field 
of  golden  grain  in  the  middle-distance  which  is  glowing 
in  a  burst  of  sunlight.     The  distance  is  a  mass  of  gray- 
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purple,  and  to  this,  and  to  the  blue-graj  skj,  the  yellow 
gives  air  and  force. 

The  second  example  was  a  woman  dressed  in  white, 
in  the  full  golden  glow  of  sunset,  and  in  opjDosition  to 
a  mass  of  cool,  gray,  purple  distance,  which  was  in 
shadow. 

Sometimes  a  bit  of  positive  color  in  the  foreground 
of  a  landscape  will  give  power  and  atmosphere  to  the 
middle-distance  and  distance.  If  the  general  tone  of 
the  light  be  cool,  reds  and  yellows  in  the  foreground 
produce  air  and  distance ;  for  positive  color  is  not 
found  in  the  distance.  If  the  light  be  yellow,  blues 
and  purples  do  well  in  the  foreground.  And  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  contrast.  These  points  of  color 
may  be  introduced  in  the  way  of  animals,  figures  in 
colored  drapery,  flags,  sails,  etc.  Brown  and  blue  or 
blae-gray  harmonize  and  give  force  to  each  other. 

The  most  powerful  effects  in  ISTature  occur  rarely, 
and  are  fleeting ;  Nature  never  satiates^  but  Art  or  arti- 
fice may. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

CLASSIFICATION^  OF  ARTISTS  AJ^D  PICTURES. 

Before  classifying  the  works  ol  Art  we  may  first 
classify  the  artists,  according  to  their  methods  of  prac- 
tice. They  are  idealists,  naturalists,  and  mannerists. 
The  idealists,  observing  the  principles  of  Art  and  the 
laws  of  ITature,  express  their  own  conception  of  truth 
and  beauty.  The  naturalists  copy  Nature  instead  of 
imitating  her  (see  the  Real  and  Ideal,  General  Topics). 
The  mannerists  copy  the  style  of  others,  and,  lacking 
originality,  are  never  great. 

Historical. — In  historical  pictures,  if  the  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  or  the  lives  of  saints,  etc., 
they  are  called  sacred.  If  taken  from  other  history, 
or  from  mythology,  they  are  called  profane. 

The  historical  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
department,  because  it  may  include  any  or  all  of  the 
others,  but  usually  in  a-subordinate  way.  It  includes  the 
portraits  of  great  people,  including  the  figures,  interiors, 
a  glimpse  of  the  landscape  or  sea,  animals,  etc. 

Genre. — This  is  a  French  word  (pronounced  zhong'r), 
and,  as  applied  to  Art,  means  those  subjects  which  illus- 
trate every-day  life  and  manners.  This^  of  course,  in- 
cludes figures,  and  everything  that  is  not  strictly  his- 
torical. 
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PoETEAiT. — The  greatest  Mstorical  and  genre  paint- 
ers are  also  portrait  painters.  Indeed,  portrait  may  be 
made  to  rank  witli  the  historical. 

Landscape. — IS^o  department  in  Art  admits  of  great- 
er and  more  pleasing  variety  of  subject  and  treatment. 
A  good  landscape  picture  is  a  favorite  everywhere. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  enough  in  landscape,  in  its  draw- 
ing, color,  and  expression,  to  tax  the  skill  of  the  greatest 
artist.  This,  of  course,  may  include  figures,  animals, 
etc.,  as  accessories. 

Maelcte. — Few  artists  have  fully  distinguished  them- 
selves in  painting  the  sea.     It  is  a  difficult  department. 

Animals. — But  few  excel  in  representing  animal 
life.  Indeed,  few  really  great  artists  ever  attempt  it ; 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  so  few  succeed. 

Among  the  animal-painters  of  Europe,  who  are  world- 
renowned,  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
Hosa  Bonheur  (and  her  brother  Auguste),  Jacques,  Tro- 
yon  (and  Van  Marke,  his  pupil),  Paul  Potter,  Schenck, 
and  Schreyer. 

Among  the  old  artists  who  sometimes  introduced 
animal  life,  as-  accessory,  with  great  success,  may  be 
named  Velasquez,  Pubens,  Snyders,  and  Veronese. 

In  this  country  few  have  entered  this  field  of  Art. 
"We  have  seen  some  good  pictures  from  the  easels  of 
William  H.  Beard  and  his  brother  James,  but  too  many 
of  their  canvases  have  a  crude,  wooden  appearance,  that 
is  anything  but  agreeable.  The  names  of  Tait,  Thayer, 
and  Dolph,  with  those  above  mentioned,  are  more  or  less 
widely  known.  James  Hart,  the  landscapist,  has  paint- 
ed some  good  animal  pieces. 

There  are  many  noted  artists  who  paint  animals  as 
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subordinate  features  in  rural  scenes,  but  whose  names 
do  not  properly  belong  to  this  department/ 

Flower  and  Feuit  Pieces. — These  form  a  charm- 
ing and  generally  agreeable  class  of  pictures. 

OuLmARY  Pieces. — These  represent  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vision, dead  game,  fish,  etc. 

Still-life. — This  may  include  all  that  is  inanimate, 
as  interiors,  furniture,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

Moonlight. — The  treatment  of  this  class  of  subjects 
must  be  ideal. 

These  classes  are  subdivided  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject,  as  the  sublime,  grand,  tragic,  ro- 
mantic, pathetic,  comic,  rural,  picturesque,  etc. 

All  styles  have  more  or  less  of  the  picturesque 
quality. 

*  A  good  time  for  the  student  to  study  cattle  that  are  not  in  action  is 
in  the  morning  and  evening  in  the  farmyard,  in  spring  and  fall,  when  the 
weather  is  somewhat  cool  (before  and  after  fly-time).  They  stand  for  a 
long  while  in  one  position.  A  group  of  clean,  well-fed  cows,  lazily  stand- 
ing about  "  the  straw-built  shed "  in  the  misty,  golden  sunlight  of  -the 
"incense-breathing  morn  " — no  wonder  Rosa  Bonheur  gets  up  early ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PORTRAITURE. 

PoETEAiTUEE  is  SO  univei'sallj  practiced  that  a  few 
suggestions  in  this  department  may  be  acceptable. 

Fuseli  says :  "  Resemblance,  character,  costume,  are 
the  three  requisites  of  portrait  painting;  that  resem- 
blance distinguishes,  character  classifies,  and  costume 
assigns  place  and  time  to  an  individual." 

Every  face  is  characterized  by  certain  peculiarities 
of  expression,  and  identity  is  established  by  the  observ- 
ance of  these.  "  The  air  and  identity  by  which  a  por- 
trait is  recognized,  depend  not  so  much  npon  a  correct 
copy  of  the  features,  as  upon  the  general  expression  of 
character.  In  a  mechanical  copy  there  is  a  cold,  un- 
meaning look  which  few  are  willing  to  own,  and  with 
which  none  but  the  most  ignorant  are  pleased." 

A  portrait  should  be  sufficiently  ideal  to  give  pleas- 
ure to  the  imaginative  observer.  "  To  give  the  portrait 
so  that  it  is  recognized  by  the  least  Art-loving  relative, 
and  yet  so  that  it  may  reach  the  feeling  of  the  most 
poetical  lover  of  the  subject — ^this  is  high  Art.  In  short, 
to  surround  and  imbue  it  with  the  idealism  of  the  art- 
ist's own  spirit — after  a  close  study  of  the  character  of 
the  sitter — is  the  very  essence  of  success." 

The  principal  masses  of  light,  shade,  and  middle-tint, 
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are  enougli  to  secure  a  likeness,  without  any  minute  de- 
tail ;  and  this,  if  painted  at  all,  must  be  carefully  intro- 
duced (suggested  rather  than  dwelt  on)  or  the  effect  is 
bad,  and  the  likeness  is  lost.  The  general  contour  of 
the  head  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  set  upon  the 
shoulders  must  be  carefully  studied,  for  by  them  alone 
we  may  recogmze  our  acquaintances  in  the  twilight. 

The  masculine  expression  lies  in  the  forehead,  the 
graver  aspect  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  firmness  of  the 
under  lip  and  chin.  The  sweet  grace  of  female  expres- 
sion is  in  the  eyes  and  mouth — below  and  at  the  outer 
corners  of  the  eyes,  at  the  corners  of  the  lips,  and  in 
the  under  lip. 

"  The  attitude  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  expres- 
sion, and  suited  to  the  age  and  sex.  The  old  should 
appear  grave  and  dignified — the  young,  bright  and  joy- 
ous. Motion  is  suitable  to  the  young,  but  repose  is 
applicable  to  all  ages,  and  the  most  universally  pleasing 
in  a  picture." 

The  relief  and  roundness  of  the  features  and  head 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  placing  the  sitter  with 
reference  to  the  light.  If  the  sitter  is  a  female,  or  is 
an  aged  person,  it  is  usual  to  place  the  subject  in  a 
broad  light,  with  just  enough  shade  to  give  roundness 
and  relief.  If  placed  under  a  high  or  in  a  side  light, 
the  markings  of  the  features  are  too  strong.  The  eye 
of  the  sitter  should  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  artist, 
perhaps  a  trifle  higher.  What  the  time  of  day  is  to  a 
landscape,  the  mental  and  physical  condition,  position, 
and  light  are  to  a  sitter. 

Some  great  artists  make  a  number  of  sketches,  show- 
ing the  sitter  in  different  positions  and  lights.    The  one 
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that  is  most  characteristic  and  agreeable  is  the  guide  to 
the  final  picture. 

If .  the  artist  desires  to  paint  the  animated  expres- 
sion, "he  should  sustain  a  pleasant  conversation. 

Any  imperfections  of  form,  color,  or  expression, 
should  be  suggested  rather  than  brought  forward  into 
prominence.  Sometimes,  by  placing  th»  sitter  in  a  cer- 
tain position,  these  defects  are  hardly  noticed. 

It  is  the  artist's  privilege  to  paint  his  subject  in 
his  happiest  mood  and  condition.  Then  the  portrait 
gives  satisfaction,  being  a  credit  to  hoth  artist  and 
subject. 

The  outline  of  the  portrait  is  carefully  made  in 
charcoal  or  chalk,  corrected,  and  finally  made  perma- 
nent, as  in  landscape.  It  is  usual  to  give  a  portrait  two 
or  three  paintings  {see  remarks  on  The  jorogressive 
stages  of  a  picture  —  In  the  Studio)  ;  but  we  think 
some  of  the  very  best  portraits  in  the  world  were 
painted  right  up  at  a  single  sitting,  while  most  of  the 
worst  ones  had  forty  "  coats,"  more  or  less,  were  killed 
dead,  boiled,  broiled,  and  roasted,  or  made  bloodless, 
dough-colored,  and  dirty.  "  The  direction  given  by  Wash- 
ington Allston  was  to  paint  the  face  at  a  sitting.  One 
advantage  of  this  practice  is,  that  the  expression  is  not 
so  liable  to  be  of  a  mixed  character.  If  the  artist  is 
painting  a  portrait,  he,  in  this  mode  of  practice,  secures 
the  likeness  before  there  is  any  change  in  the  mood  of 
the  sitter.  If  an  ideal  picture,  he  has  in  his  mind  his 
conception  of  his  subject,  and,  before  that  is  lost,  or 
changed  by  delay,  he  impresses  it  upon  the  canvas. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  practice  in  regard  to  execu- 
tion is, .  an  intermingling  of  the  various  colors  on  the 
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canvas,  by  whicli  the  effect  of  nature  is  more  nearly 
aj)proached,  and  more  easily  obtained.  This  can  be 
done  with  the  brush  on  the  canvas,  as  it  cannot  be  done 
with  the  knife  on  the  palette.  ...  It  was  also  Gilbert 
Stuart's  method,  whose  portraits  were  charmingly  natu- 
ral and  life-like."  The  entire  portrait  need  not  be 
painted  at  one  sitting,  but  those  parts  whose  expres- 
sion is  liable  to  change;  as  the  eyes,  brows,  mouth, 
cheeks,  etc. 

We  are  not  to  paint  individual  hairs  of  the  head, 
brows,  lashes,  etc.,  any  more  than  we  are  to  paint  the 
separate  leaves  of  a  tree.  A  few  broad  and  suggestive 
touches  will  do  it.  The  roots  of  the  hair  seen  at  the 
temple  require  nicety  of  treatment,  as  also  the  parting 
of  the  hair  of  the  female. 

The  eye  is  the  dominant  feature,  and,  generally, 
should  be  the  focus  of  the  portrait.  Its  expression  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  render,  and  sometimes  may 
be  realized  with  a  few  simple  touches,  especially  when 
it  is  in  shadow.  Every  part  of  the  eye  must  be  bal- 
anced with  accuracy,  to  express  vitality  and  intelligence. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  lash  melts  imperceptibly  into  the 
shadow  which  it  casts  on  the  orb,  and  the  upper  edge 
is  blended  into  the  lid.  Unless  the  lower  lashes  are 
very  heavy  they  are  but  slightly  marked.  The  upper 
lash  is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  outer  corner.  At 
the  outward  union  of  the  lids  the  thickness  of  the  lower 
one  is  perceptible.  It  is  delicate  in  color.  Just  op- 
posite to  the  little  sparkling  focus  of  light  on  the 
eye  is  the  beautiful,  liquid,  transmitted  and  reflected 
light  which  shows  the  color  of  the  iris,  and  this  part  is 
several  degrees  lighter  than  the  rest.     The  transmitted 
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light  is  also  seen  in  the  sclerotic  coat  or  "  white "  of 
the  eye. 

Beneath  the  eye  the  skin  is  transparent  and  delicate 
in  color — tender  tints  of  gray  and  violet,  and  in  old 
age  sometimes  a  greenish  tint. 

The  form  of  the  month  varies  in  different  subjects 
and  at  every  period  of  life.  The  form  and  texture  of 
the  infant's  month  are  adapted  to  the  extraction  of  nour- 
ishment. It  is  tender  and  beautiful  in  color,  but  has 
little  expression,  this  being  almost  entirely  in  the  eyes. 
It  is  when  the  teeth  are  formed  that  the  expression  of 
the  mouth  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  eyes.  In  old 
age,  when  the  teeth  are  gone,  there  is  a  characteristic 
expression.  The  treatment  of  the  outer  corners  of  the 
mouth  requires  great  care.  It  is  said  that  the  line  which 
divides  the  lips  is  the  most  difficult  one  to  draw  in  a 
portrait. 

The  ear  should  not  be  treated  with  indifference,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case.  It  was  always  carefully 
wrought  by  the  ancient  sculptors.  So  entirely  different 
are  ears  in  formation,  position  and  color,  that  they  be- 
come a  part  of  the  likeness,  giving  much  character  and 
expression  to  the  head.  The  cartilages  and  the  lobes 
are  to  be  carefully  observed.  The  lobe  is  usually  deli- 
cate in  color.  The  ear  of  the  infant  is  round,  but  age 
elongates  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  placed  his  easel  by  the  side  of 
the  sitter,  retiring  to  examine  his  work  and  compare  it 
to  the  subject,  then  advancing  to  touch  it.  In  this  way 
he  obtained  breadth. 

The  student  in  portraiture  should  understand  the 
various  temperaments — the  athletic,  sanguine,  nervous, 
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lymphatic,  and  bilious,  and  the  compounds  formed  by  a 
union  of  any  of  these.' 

A  profile,  in  a  broad  light,  is  probably  the  best  sub- 
ject for  a  beginner.  Madam  Cave  tells  her  pupils  that 
the  grand  light  of  the  flesh  tint  (such  as  Rubens  used) 
is  made  with  white  and  yellow  ochre,  skillfully  blended 
with  the  rose  tone. 

The  background,  as  a  rule,  should  be  sufficiently 
dark  to  give  force  to  the  high  lights  and '  middle  tints 
of  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  lighter  than  the  dark 
shadows  and  markings  of  the  head.  Sometimes  a  very 
vivid  and  life-like  effect  is  produced  by  a  very  dark 
(twihght)  or  black  background.  Or  it  may  be  quite 
light.  For  the  definition  of  the  outline,  and  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  the  head,  the  background  may  be 
rubbed  in  with  a  little  gray  or  brown  color,  and  after- 
ward finished  according  to  circumstances  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  artist.  It  may  be  somewhat  clouded  in 
places  to  avoid  hardness,  but  these  forms  must  not  be 
so  sharp  as  to  interfere  with  the  head.  In  a  bust  por- 
trait no  accessories  are  to  be  introduced,  but  these  are 
sometimes  indispensable  in  larger  canvases,  as  the  half- 
length,  full-length,  etc.  And,  when  accessories  are 
painted,  they  should  refer  to  the  condition,  the  calling, 
or  the  profession  of  the  sitter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  tints  and  col- 
ors used  in  portraiture ;  for,  if  the  colors  are  given,  so 
much  depends  on  the  proper  proportion  of  each,  that 

^  We  advise  the  young  portrait  or  figure  painter  to  own  a  copy  of 
"  The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as  connected  with  the  Fine 
Arts,"  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  London,  1851:  |4.50.  There  is  another 
edition,  with  plates,  which  we  have  not  examined.    London,  1877:  $2.00. 
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where  one  tint  may  be  right  a  thousand  may  be  wrong. 
The  carnations  are  to  be  cooled  and  supported  by  pearly 
grays,  which  usually  have  a  greenish  tone.  The  char- 
acter of  the  subject  and  the  feeling  of  the  artist  must 
decide  about  the  colors,  tints,  and  hues — a  book  cannot. 
Almost  every  individual  furnishes  a  different  tone  of 
color. 

The  student  must  learn  the  laws  of  color,  light  and 
shade,  perspective,  etc. 

The  English  school  of  to-day  is  probably  the  great- 
est of  all  in  portraiture.  America  has  given  us  several 
very  eminent  portrait  painters,  and  of  those  who  are 
now  gone  perhaps  the  names  of  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart 
and  Charles  Loring  Elliot  stand  preeminent. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MATERIALS. 
FOEEIGN   AND    DOMESTIC    MANUFACTLTiES. It   SeemS 

the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  obtain  do- 
mestic materials  of  uniformly  good  quality.  There  may 
be  two  reasons  for  this :  First,  the  lack  of  long  experi- 
ence in  manufactures;  and  second,  the  fact  that  too 
many  of  our  manufacturers  have  no  conscience.  It  is 
with  regret  that  we  make  the  admission  that  we  have 
been  too  often  disappointed  in  American  materials. 
The  people  of  every  country  should  patronize  home  in- 
stitutions, but  only  when  they  can  do  as  well ;  for,  by 
using  goods  of  a  high  quality  only,  they  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  home  manufactures.  In  our  own  practice,  for 
the  most  part,  we  use  the  materials'  of  Winsor  and 
l^ewton,  London,  for  we  never  yet  examined  other  goods 
of  such  uniformly  perfect  quality,  l^o  doubt  the  Ger- 
man and  French  materials  are  excellent  (we  use  a  few 
of  them),  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  them  to  recommend  them  with  that  confidence 
which  comes  from  actual  knowledge.  Mention  is  made 
■here  of  only  such  materials  as  are  really  needed.  As  a 
rule  it  is  economy  to  use  the  best. 

Canvas. — This  takes  position  at  the  head  of  all  the 
textures  or  surfaces  that  are  used  in  painting.     Whether 
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smooth  or  twilled,  it  should  be  free  from  all  projecting 
knots,  lines,  etc.  Only  a  thoroughly  seasoned  canvas 
should  be  used.  They  may  be  obtained  ready  stretched, 
or  the  canvas  and  stretchers  separately,  to  be  stretched 
by  the  artist  (in  which  case  he  needs  strainers — an  iron 
instrument).  Canvas  called  single  prime  has  a  some- 
what rougher  texture,  and  therefore  takes  the  paint 
more  readily  from  the  brush.  It  has  sufficient  body 
after  being  prepared  with  the  ground.  However,  the 
usual  double  prime  is  firmer,  and  perhaps  better  in  gene- 
ral respects.  Some  dealers  in  stretching  canvas,  being 
overnice,  have  a  habit  of  trimming  the  margin  almost  into 
the  tacks.  Sometimes  the  artist  has  occasion  to  remove 
his  canvas  from  the  stretchers,  to  be  restretched  after- 
ward. Those  that  are  closely  trimmed  are  restretched 
with  great  difficulty.  There  are  special  tacks  now  for 
canvas,  having  broad,  smooth  heads  that  do  not  cut  and 
sink  in.  The  subject  of  the  picture  must  determine 
the  shape  of  the  canvas.  Oval  canvases  are  seldom 
used,  they  are  expensive  and  rather  unmanageable.  A 
square  canvas  may  be  put  in  a  frame  that  is  square 
outside  and  oval  inside. 

AcADEMY-BoAED. — Tliis  is  a  very  cheap  and  useful 
material  for  small  pictures.  It  comes  in  18  -f-  24  inch 
sheets,  and  also  in  half  sheets.  It  may  be  cut  in  any 
size  or  shape,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  always 
ready  for  the  frame.  Owing  to  its  liability  to  warp 
when  in  large  pieces,  the  size  should  not  be  larger  than 
about  16  -j-  20,  or  even  14  -f- 18.  It  has  a  light  ground 
on  one  side  (that  which  is  usually  used),  and  a  dark  one 
on  the  other. 

Panels. — Panels  of  wood  are  sometimes  used.    They 
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sliould  be  smooth  and  thoroughly  seasoned  (to  pre- 
vent future  warping  and  cracking).  The  young  artist 
may  make  his  own  panels,  or  get  them  made  by  a 
common  carpenter. 

Tiles. — Tiles  of  slate,  etc.,  and  articles  of  china  or 
porcelain  ware,  are  now  much  used  in  flower,  fruit,  and 
decorative  painting.  The  surface  finally  (that  is,  after 
being  painted)  receives  a  very  smooth  and  hard,  glassy 
finish  by  being  heated  or  burnt  in.' 

Beushes. — There  are  now  a  very  great  variety  of 
sizes  and  shapes  in  brushes,  of  sable,  bristle  or'  hog- 
hair,  etc.  The  artist  really  needs  but  a  few,  carefully 
selected,  according  to  the  work  he  proposes  to  do. 
(See  remarks  In  the  Studio.) 

The  Easel. — These  are  found  in  great  variety  at 
the  shops,  and  of  prices  that  range  from  $1  to  $100  or 
more,  the  latter  having  '^  all  the  modern  improvements." 
The  artist  soon  finds  that  a  complicated  and  expensive 
easel  is  not  actually  necessary.  The  student  may  con- 
struct his  own  easel,  or  get  the  carpenter  to  do  it.  In 
having  such  things  made  he  will  find  the  work  of  the 
country  carpenter  to  be  as  good  as  (if  the  artist  gives 
him  the  plans),  and  much  cheaper  than,  that  made  by 
the  city  workman.  However,  the  plain,  common  easels 
are  quite  cheap  at  the  shops.  The  easel  should  be  solid 
and  heavy,  and  set  firmly  on  the  floor,  so  as  not  to  be 
jostled  about  easily.  We  give  some  cuts  of  common 
easels,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
own. 

^  "  China  Painting.  A  Practical  Manual  for  the  use  of  Amateurs  in 
the  Decoration  of  Hard  Porcelain."  By  M.  Louise  McLaughlin.  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.     Price,  '75  cents. 
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The  back  leg  of  the  common  and  rack  easel  may- 
be fastened  on  with  a  common  binge.  The  pins 
should  go  in  firmly,  and  be  made  with  heads  to  prevent 
canvas  or  rack  from  slipping  off.  The  rack  of  the  rack- 
easel  is  made  to  slip  up  and  down  on  the  centre-piece, 


Eack  Easel. 


Common  Easel. 


with  a  catch  underneath.  The  sketching  easel  is  made 
to  fold.  Some  are  arranged  with  many  joints,  but  the 
more  they  have  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  shaky. 
There  should  be  metal  spikes  in  the  legs  to  go  into  the 
ground,  as  these  prevent  blowing  over,  etc. 

Sketchikg-Stools.  —  There  are  a  variety  of  these. 
Some  have  the  easel  attached  (we  do  not  recommend 
them).  The  one  that  is  most  serviceable  and  portable 
for  the  sketcher  is  the  club-stool,  which  folds.  The  seat 
should  be  of  leather,  but  may  be  of  other  material. 
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Umbrella. — Yerj  good  ones  are  now  made,  with 
long  jointed  and  pointed  staff,  to  go  into  the  ground. 
The  color  should  be  a  light  gray,  to  reflect  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Those  with  ribs  about  28  inches  long  are  large 
enough  for  ordinary  use.  The  young  artist  may  impro- 
vise a  sufficiently  good  sketching-umbrella  from  a  com- 
mon old  one,  and  a  long,  pointed  wooden  staff.  The 
top  of  the  latter  and  the  handle  of  the  umbrella  may 
be  notched  and  bound  together  with  a  stout  cord.  Jt 
may  be  kept  from  blowing  over  by  means  of  cords  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  to  small  stakes  ia 
the  ground. 

Dbawing-Board. — This  should  be  made  of  light, 
well-seasoned  wood.  That  for  the  easel  may  be  quite 
simple.  That  for  the  lap  should  have  legs  of  anX 
shape,  hinging  on  to  the  top. 

Sketch-Box. — The  small  japaned  tin-boxes  sold  at 
the  shops  are  not  good  for  out-door  tise.  The  black 
or  dark  ones  attract  too  much  heat  from  the  sun,  which 
warps  the  palette,  renders  the  paint  thin  (finally,  dry), 
and  the  oil  rancid.  The  sketch-box  should  be  made  of 
light,  but  firm  wood,  and  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  a  16  -f-  20  canvas — 18  -{-  21:  is  not  too  large.  For 
the  reason  above  given,  it  should  be  light  in  color — the 
natural  wood,  if  light,  maybe  oiled,  so  as  to  reject 
moisture,  or  if  dark  it  may  be  painted  a  light  gray.  It 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  carry  a  loaded  palette, 
which  may  be  held  in  place  by  wooden  buttons,  and 
one  or  two  wet  canvases,  also  buttoned  in.  There  should^ 
be  a  light  drawing-board  (separate)  for  the  box,  to  be 
used  with  loose  canvas  or  pieces  of  academy-board. 

Palette. — This  may  be  of  satin-wood,  mahogany, 
4 
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walnut,  or  even  of  pine.  They  are  usually  oval  in 
shape,  hut  may  he  square.  They  vary  in  length  from 
9  to  18  inches,  but  should  not  be  less  than  13  inches — 
15  is  a  very  good  size.  One  may  be  very  readily  made 
of  a  broad  pine  shingle  that  is  firm  and  well  seasoned. 
We  give  cuts  of  shapes  and  proportions.  Some  palettes 
are  very  awkward. 


0 


v^ 


The  forward  part  of  the  hole  on  top  of  the  palette, 
and  the  back  part  underneath  should  be  beveled  off,  for 
then  it  adjusts  itself  more  agreeably  to  the  thumb. 
(See  How  to  prejpa/i'e  a  New  Palette^  In  the  Studio.) 

Palette-Knife.— There  are  two  kinds  (with  regard 
to  shape),  the  straight  and  the  trowel-shape.  The  latter 
is  used  for  impasting.  The  blade  of  the  knife  should 
be  smooth,  thin,  and  flexible,  and  the  handle  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  blade. 

Palette-Cup. — {See  remarks  In  the  Studio.) 

Eest-Stick. — This  should  be  light  and  firm.  Those 
for  the  sketch-box  are  jointed  {see  Outfit  and  Prepa- 
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EATiON  FOE  THE  Field),  The  Gild  of  E  Straight,  sound 
cane  fishing-pole  makes  an  excellent  rest-stick,  and  costs 
but  little. 

Compasses,  or  Dividees.  —  There  is  the  common 
kind,  with  both  legs  pointed,  and  the  kind  for  holding 
a  pencil  or  crayon,  the  latter  being  more  useful.  Com- 
passes may  be  made  of  wood,  with  the  penknife.  The 
top  of  one  piece  is  mortised,  and  receives  the  top  of 
the  other,  which  is  held  by  a  pin.  In  the  former  piece 
is  a  mortise  to  hold  the  curved  piece,  which  slides 
through  a  mortise  in  the  second  piece — the  latter  may 
be  held  in  place  by  a  small  common  screw.  The  foot 
of  the  first  piece  is  provided  with  a  point  (as  a  thick 
needle  driven  in .  and  filed  ofi*),  and  that  of  the  other 
with  a  section  of  some  such  thing  as  an  old,  hollow, 
metal  penholder,  in  which  a  bit  of  pencil  is  stuck. 

There  are  proportional  dividers,  which  preserve  the 
proportions  of  drawings  while  changing  their  size.- 
They  are  rather  expensive,  and  more  or  less  useful. 

PoETE-CEAYOTiT. — The  commouer  kinds  (which  answer 
every  purpose)  are  usually  of  tin  or  brass.  Those  hold- 
ers with  wooden  handles  are  the  best.  It  is  economy 
to  have  two — one  for  the  regular  use,  and  one  to  hold 
stumps  of  lead-pencils,  which,  in  this  way,  may  be  used 
up  entirely.  In  the  other  end  may  be  held  a  piece  of 
rubber. 

Stumps. — They  are  made  of  cork,  kid,  paper,  etc., 
and  used  to  blend  the  marks  of  the  crayon,  pencil,  or 
charcoal. 

EsASEES.-^These  are  of  rubber,  gum,  etc.  Some 
students  in  the  academies  prepare  an  excellent  eraser 
from  artists  gum.     It  is  first  boiled,  and  afterward  put 
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on  a  spoon  or  shovel  and  heated,  but  should  not  be 
made  so  hot  as  to  melt  and  run.  It  may  stick  to  the 
fingers  at  first,  but  generally  comes  all  right  after  being 
worked  about  in  the  hands.  It  is  soft,  and  takes  up. 
particles  of  crayon,  etc.,  when  tapped  against  the  paper, 
not  soiling  or  tearing  the  surface.  Stale  bread  and 
German  punk  are  used  in  charcoal  work. 

Thumb-Tacks. — They  are  used  to  hold  the  drawing- 
paper  to  the  board.  .  Large  ones  are  useful  to  hold 
pieces  of  academy-board  and  canvas. 

India-Ink. — This  comes  in  sticks,  and  is  of  different 
qualities. 

Ceaton. — This  is  in  short  sticks,  and  numbered  ac- 
cording to  its  degree  of  softness.  The  'No.  1  is  gen- 
erally used,  and  there  is  hardly  an  effect  that  may  not 
be  produced  with  it.  One  number  of  crayon  or  pencil 
should  be  used  as  much  as  possible. 

Deawing-Pencils. — There  are  various  qualities  and 
grades.  The  very  finest  and  most  expensive  are  the 
Siberian,  but  these  are  not  needed  in  ordinary  drawing 
and  sketching. 

Chaecoal. — This  comes  in  sticks,  and  of  various 
qualities.  It  is  economy  to  use  the  best  kind,  even  in 
sketching.  The  best  charcoal  for  finished  drawings  is 
the  "  Fusain  Kouget  " — three  grades  in  a  box. 

Teacing-Papee. — It  is  used  to  transfer  sketches  and 
designs  to  the  canvas,  being  placed  smoothly  between 
them,  while  the  outline  of  the  drawing  (which  must  be 
firmly  held  in  place  by  wax  or  thumb-tacks)  is  traced 
with  a  tracer,  or  some  such  thing  as  the  point  of  a 
knitting-needle. 

There  is  another  method  of  transferring  the  design. 
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Made  on  firm  paper  the  outline  may  be  neatly  perfo- 
rated with  a  needle  point.  When  in  place,  a  thin  mus- 
lin bag,  filled  with  finely-powdered  charcoal  or  chalk,  is 
tapped  against  it.    Such  a  design  is,  properly,  a  cartoon. 

White. — This  is  used  for  the  lights  of  drawings 
that  are  made  on  tinted  paper,  as  chalk,  water-color- 
white,  Chinese-white,  etc. 

RuLEE. — A  yard-stick  of  firm  wood,  that  is  straight 
and  scaled  off  with  the  inches  and  fractions,  makes  an 
excellent  ruler.  In  cutting  academy-board,  etc.,  with  a 
knife,  a  metal  ruler  should  be  used. 

Right- AxGLE,  or  T-Sqijare. — A  common  one  is 
qtdte  useful  in  drawing  right  angles,  parallels,  etc. 
There  are  also  more  complicated  instruments  for  draw- 
ing various  angles  and  curves. 

Shears. — Large  ones,  like  the  tinners  use,  fastened 
in  the  table,  are  very  useful  in  cutting  boards,  drawing- 
paper,  etc.,  in  which  they  save  much  time. 

DEAwmG-PAPEE. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  good 
paper  made  now.  The  white  is  seldom  used.  The 
tinted  kinds  are  of  various  colors  and  degrees  of  dark. 
The  warm,  pearly  grays  are  most  serviceable ;  but  the 
character  of  the  subject  to  be  drawn  should  decide  the 
color  and  also  the  degree  of  darkness — the  latter  should 
be  as  nearly  like  the  middle  tint  of  the  subject  as  pos- 
sible. Then  the  lights  may  be  put  in  with  white — 
chalk,  water-color,  or  Chinese  white — and  the  shadows 
with  pencil,  crayon,  or  charcoal.  In  this  way  rapid 
sketches  may  be  made  from  ITature,  as  well  as  more 
elaborate  drawings.  The  drawings  in  the  academies 
are  almost  invariably  made  on  tinted  paper. 

SKETCHmG-BooKS  AND  Blocks. — Theso  are  useful  to 
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the  sketclier  who  works  mucli  out  of  doors.  But  the  paper 
is  not  generally  so  good  as  that  which  comes  in  sheets. 

There  are  also  sketch-blocks  of  oil-paper  for  painting; 
but  this  is  too  perishable  a  material  (being  very  brittle) 
to  use  in  important  work,  and  it  is  useless  to  do  any 
other  kind. 

Paints.  —  Only  those  paints  are  mentioned  here 
which  are  acknowledged  by  the  best  authority  to  pos- 
sess the  most  reliable  qualities  of  color,  durability,  etc. 
There  are  a  great  many  paints  in  these  days,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  dangerous,  even  in  experienced  hands. 
When  paints  are  not  mentioned  here  the  student  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  imder  some  serious 
objection.  Some  paints  are  well  enough  as  colors^  but 
have  bad  chemical  action  on  other  paints.  There  are 
others  which  the  action  of  the  light  and  air  will  soon 
fade  out  entirely.  Other  paints  are  entirely  too  crude 
in  color  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  young  artist.  And 
thus  it  goes,  through  nearly  the  entire  list  of  scores  and 
scores  of  paints.  The  writer  has  talked  on  this  subject 
with  several  very  eminent  artists  and  also  with  eminent 
chemists. 

"White. — There  are  three  kinds  in  general  use: 
flake-white  and  silver-white — which  are  preparations  of 
lead — and  zinc- white.  Flake- white  has  more  body  than 
silver-white,  while  the  latter  is  more  brilliant.  Zinc- 
white  has  not  nearly  so  much  body  as  silver-white,  and 
is  not  suitable  for  high  lights,  but  a  distinguished 
chemist  has  told  us  it  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
others.  Winsor  &  I^ewton's  flake  and  silver  white  are 
much  better  in  quality  after  being  kept  for  two  or 
three  years. 
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Yellow. — :Our  best  yellows  for  general  use  are  yel- 
low-oclire  (there  is  a  very  fine  grade,  called  ocre  jaune 
clair,  made  by  J.  P.  Tyck,  Antwerp),  ultramarine-yel- 
low (Dr.  Sell onf eld,  Diisseldorf),  raw-sienna,  and  ocre 
brun  mat  (J.  P.  Tyck).  The  latter  gives  splendid, 
grayish-golden  tones.  Cadmium-yellow,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  held  as  a  reserve,  and  used  with  caution. 
Kaples-yellow  is  used  by  many,  but  in  some  respects  is 
dangerous.  It  may  be  used  pure  or  with  white  lead. 
It  is  liable  to  change  in  composition  with  paints  of 
which  iron  is  a  principle,  as  the  ochres,  Prussian-blue, 
Yenetian-red,  etc.,  and  should  not  be  touched  with  a 
steel  palette-knife.  It  is  a  dry  color  as  compared  with 
yellow-ochre,  and  we  mention  the  paint  to  caution  the 
artist  rather  than  to  recommend  it. 

Ped. — ^Yenetian-red,  rose-madder,  terra-rosa  (very 
like  Yenetian-red,  but  more  delicate — it  is  exquisite  in 
the  purples  of  distances).  The  vermilions  are  good, 
and  go  in  the  reserve  force.  Orange-vermilion,  being 
mellower  in  tone  than  the  others,  is  more  service- 
able. 

Blue. — Ultramarine  stands  at  the  head  of  all  blues. 
The  pure,  which  is  prepared  from  Lapis-  Lazuli,  is  very 
expensive.  Its  place  is  taken  on  nearly  all  occasions 
by  French  ultramarine.  Cobalt-blue  and  Prussian -blue 
(which  is  seldom  used  in  skies,  but  is  powerful  in  greens) 
complete  a  strong  list  of  blues.  The  tone  of  cobalt  and 
Prussian-blue  tends  to  the  greenish,  that  of  French 
ultramarine  to  purplish.  Permanent  blue  takes  the 
place  of  French  ultramarine  in  ordinary  work,  and  is 
much  cheaper.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  use  several  kinds 
of  blue  in  the  same  sky.     Ultramarine  ash  is  cheaper 
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than  the  pure,  and  is  a  fine  color.  'New  blue  is  a  useful 
color. 

Gkee:?^. — For  the  most  part  the  artist  makes  his  own 
greens.  Prussian  or  permanent  blue  and  jellow-ochre 
or  raw-sienna  make  a  good  green,  which  may  be  modi- 
fied with  white,  red,  etc. 

Terre-Yerte  (the  French  paint  has  splendid  quali- 
ties) is  very  useful  in  landscape,  and  is  also  used  in  flesh- 
painting — ^yellow-ochre  and  ultramarine  or  cobalt  make 
a  good  green  for  flesh-painting,  or  for  .foliage,"  etc. 
Terre-verte  is  used  as  a  body -color,  modified  by  white, 
yellow,  red,  or  blue,  and  is  good  as  a  glaze. 

Yiridian-green  is  said  to  be  the  only  green  which 
does  not  come  forward  in  a  picture  (this  may  be  doubt- 
ful), and  so  is  of  use  in  the  distance  and  middle-distance. 
But  it  is  very  strong,  and,  like  all  strong  -colors,  must 
be  used  with  caution,  a  very  little  going  a  great  way. 
Green  oxide  of  chromium  may  be  used,  modified  with 
ultramarine-yellow,  yellow-ochre,  white,  red,  etc. 

Obaitge. — The  artist  generally  makes  his  orange 
colors.  Of  those  that  come  ready  mixed  cadmium- 
orange  is  the  best. 

Purple. — ^A  very  fine  purple  is  made  with  ultrama- 
rine and  rose-madder,  while  vermilion  in  place  of  rose- 
madder  is  good,  but  not  so  transparent.  Terra-rosa  or 
Yenetian-red,  with  ultramarine,  makes  a  good  purple. 
Purple-madder  is  rich  and  transparent. 

Beown^. — ^Baw  -  umber,  Vandyke  -  brown,  Yerona- 
brown,  Caledonian-brown — all  good.  Burnt-sienna  is 
useful,  but  unless  well-managed  is  hot  and  leathery.  It 
is  useful  in  undertones,  in  dark  greens,  and  with  white 
in  sunny-tones.     However,  raw-sienna  and  rose-madder 
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make  a  finer  color.  Brown-madder  is  a  fine,  transpa- 
rent russet-color,  being  a  medium  between  orange  and 
purple.  Manganese-brown  (German,  mangan-braun)  is 
useful  in  lowering  the  tone  of  wliite  without  making  it 
impure  or  dirty.  Asphaltnm  (bitumen),  though  very 
rich  in  color,  has  dangexons  qualities,  and  should  not  be 
used.  A  mixture  of  Indian-yellow  and  Yandyke-brown 
is  said  to  be  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  substitute  for 
asphaltum.  (Indian-yellow  has  very  fine  qualities  of 
color,  but  is  not  durable,  generally.  Some  of  our  friends, 
who-  have  experimented  with  it  for  many  years,  claim 
that  it  is  durable  in  combination  with  white,  permanent 
blue,  Yandyke-brown  or  madder-brown.) 

Black. — The  blacks  are  used  for  grays.  Ivory-black 
is  a  fine  paint,  but  requires  acquaintance.  Cork-black 
has  excellent  aerial  qualities,  and  is  very  useful  in  skies, 
the  grays  of  distances,  etc.  Black,  yellow-ochre,  and 
white,  do  much  toward  producing  a  good  tone  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

Geay. — The  artist  makes  his  fine  grays  by  various 
compounds.  Black,  white,  and  a  little  yellow-ochre  (or 
raw-sienna)  and  Yenetian-red  (or  terra-rosa)  make  a  fine 
gray.  .  White,  almost  any  of  the  browns,  and  blue 
(French  ultramarine  or  cobalt),  make  a  fine  gray — warm 
or  cool  as  the  brown  or  blue  predominates.  Ultrama- 
rine ash  affords  beautiful  gi'ays,  that  are  valuable  in 
painting  the  tender,  pearly-tints  of  skies,  foliage,  flesh, 
etc.  Zinc-white  and  French  ultramarine  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ash. 

Yehicle. — Linseed  oil  (boiled)  is  the  king  of  vehicles, 
being  strong,  flexible,  and  durable.  The  pure  and  that 
which  is  made  into  drying-oil  answer  every  purpose. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  this  drjing-oil — the  pale  and  the 
strong  dark.  The  former  should  be  used  when  it  will 
answer,  and  only  with  those  colors  that  are  bad  driers, 
as  Yandjke-brown,  rose-madder,  etc.  Should  it  be  de- 
sirable to  cause  the  sketch  to  dry  rapidly  (to  render^ 
tacky  so  it  will  readily  take  additional  color),  a  mixture 
may  be  made  of  boiled  oil,  turpentine,  and  a  few  drops 
of  siccative.  But  the  beginner  seldom  needs  more  than 
the  oil. 

Obtaining  Mateeials. — The  young  artist  who;  can- 
not visit  the  art-stores  in  person,  and  who  does  not 
know  the  address  of  any,  may  direct  a  letter  "  To  a  Re- 
liable Dealer  in  Artists'  Materials,"  such  a  city,  and  re- 
quest him  to  send  a  price-catalogue.  From  this  he  can 
make  out  his  order  and  send  in,  having  the  goods  sent 
by  express,  C.  O.  D.  (money  collected  on  delivery  of 
goods.) 


CHAPTEE  XL 

A     POWERFUL    PALETTE. 

Yeaks  ago  a  distinguished  artist  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing simple  list  of  paints.  It  is  used  with  success  by 
several  of  our  most  eminent  artists : 

White. 

TelLow-ochre, 

liaw-sienna. 

Yenetian-red, 

Yermilion  (any  of  them), 

Rose-madder. 

Blue  (any  good  blue). 

Terre-verte. 

Brown  (any  good  brown — Yandyke  is  the  best  for 
general  use. 

Black. 

Of  this  palette,  our  friend  wrote:  "With  this  sim- 
ple palette  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  crude  or 
glaring  color — ^the  general  tone  of  the  picture  will  be  an 
harmonious  gray.  I  speak  of  ordinary  daylight  effects, 
and  even  of  sunsets  that  are  not  unusually  brilliant ; 
and,  by  carrying  the  picture  forward  as  far  as  possible 
with  this  palette,  you  have  all  your  powerful  colors 
in  reserve  for  any  particular  brilliancy  you  may  need ; 
but,  if  you  commence  with  your  reserve  forces^  you 
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have  notliing  left  for  support  when  the  battle  is  going 
against  you.  This  is  the  palette  used  by  the  old  mas- 
ters, who  had  none  of  the  brilliant  colors  that  modern 
science  has  given  us.  Do  not  try  to  make  the  whole 
canvas  a  mass  of  brilliant  color ;  it  will  not  telly  and  the 
attempt  ends  in  getting  none  at  all.  Concentrate  your 
color  in  the  right  spot,  and  make  the  rest  of  your  pict- 
ure lead  up  to  and  support  it." 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  finest  autumn  pictures 
have  been  painted  with  this  palette.  As  Austerlitz 
was  won  by  a  comparatively  small  force,  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  reserves,  so  may  glorious  victories  be  won 
by  this  simple  but  powerful  palette. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

WATER-COLORS. 

While  we  advise  the  artist  to  make  most  of  his 
studies  and  sketches  in  oil-color,  yet  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  value  of  water-color,  especially  in  sketching  from 
E'ature.  Water-colors,  unless  skillfully  manipulated,  are 
very  apt  to  be  crude  and  flimsy.  They  do  not  give  the 
feeling  of  solidity  which  oil-colors  do.  They  are  not 
more  manageable  than  oil-colors,  but  are  more  easily 
learned.  We  recommend  water-colors  to  amateurs, 
and  especially  to  ladies  who  paint  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  or 
even  figures  and  landscapes,  and  who  have  little  time  to 
devote  to  painting ;  for  the  work  can  be  taken  up  at 
any  time  and  i<dx  a  few  minutes  only,  while  several 
hours  of  steady  work  in  oil-colors  are  required  to  ac- 
complish much.    • 

It  has  become  fashionable  with  some  water-colorists 
to  use  a  great  body  of  paint.  This  is  a  mistake.  Wa- 
ter-colors should  not  have  the  appearance  of  oil-colors, 
and  vice  versa.  The  great  strength  of  water-colors  is 
not  in  solidity,  but  in  thinness.  Oil-colors  may  be  solid 
and  yet  transparent,  but  this  is  hardly  true  of  water- 
colors. 

We  mention  a  few  of  the  simpler  materials  used  by 
the  water-colorist.     It  is  economy  to  get  the  best. 
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Paper. — This  is  of  various  textures,  from  the  smooth 
to  that  which  is  quite  rough  in  grain — the  smooth  being 
better  adapted  for  minute  finish ;  but  in  almost  any  case 
there  should  be  some  grain  on  the  surface. 

We  do  not  give  a  formula  for  preparing  and  stretch- 
ing a  sheet  of  paper,  as  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  use 
to  the  inexperienced.  We  advise  the  use  of  the  solid 
sketch-blocks  or  books.  There  is,  however,  a  very  good 
patent  drawing-board  now  sold,  on  which  paper  may 
easily  be  stretched. 

Brushes. — "  A  brush,  to  be  good,  must  be  elastic ; 
that  is,  when  it  has  been  wet  and  worked  into  a  point 
against  the  rim  of  the  glass,  the  point  should  always  re- 
adjust itself  when  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Short 
and  thick  brushes  especially  possess  this  quality,  and 
their  points,  although  very  fine,  are  firm  and  springy. 
A  good  brush  may  be  used  both  for  drawing  an  eye  and 
making  a  sky.  It  is  better,  however,  to  keep  the  old 
ones  for  making  the  skies  and  backgrounds,  so  as  to 
spare  the  points  of  the  new  ones.  .  .  .  Brushes  of  sable 
will  be  required,  and  one  or  two  large,  flat  ones  in  tin, 
for  laying  in  large  masses  of  color,  and  moistening  the 
paper.  The  flat  sable  brushes  used  for  oil-painting  are 
remarkably  useful  in  the  execution  of  trees."  One  or 
two  small,  round  sables  are  serviceable. 

Paints. — We  advise  the  use  of  the  moist  colors, 
which  come  in  pans  and  in  tubes  like  oil-colors,  because 
they  are  always  ready  for  instant  application  with  a  wet 
brush.  However,  the  dry  cakes  are  useful.  As  in  oil- 
painting,  only  a  few  colors  are  needed,  and  these  should 
be  mellow  in  tone  and  durable — the  crude  yellows, 
greens,  reds,  etc.,  are  rejected  by  the  successful  artist. 
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For  yellows  we  may  use  the  ochres,  raw-sienna,  cadmi- 
um, gamboge,  and  Mars-yellow.  For  blues,  cobalt, 
ultramarine,  indigo,  and  smalt.  For  reds,  orange-ver- 
milion, Yenetian-red,  rose-madder.  To  these  primary 
colors  may  be  added  constant- white,  Chinese-white,  cad- 
mium-orange, the  umbers,  burnt-sienna,  madder-brown, 
purple-madder,  terre-verte,  olive-green,  Yandyke-brown, 
sepia,  neutral-tint,  ivory-black,  and  peach-black. 

MANiPULATio:efs. — It  would  be  useless  to  say  much 
on  this  subject  here,  as  the  intelHgent  student  can  learn 
more  that  is  practical  by  a  little  practice  on  trial-paper 
than  any  book  can  teach  him.  "We  give  a  few  sugges- 
tions : 

The  artist  should  always  keep  trial-paper  at  hand, 
on  which  to  test  the  color  and  wetness  of  his  brush. 
Also,  a  clean  white  rag,  for  taking  out  lights — folded 
blotting-paper  is  good  for  taking  out  sharp,  angular 
lights.  The  paper  should  be  left  white  (only  wetted) 
where  lights  are  required,  because,  from  too  much 
wetting  and  rubbing  the  paper  becomes  woolly  and 
dirty.  But  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  take  out 
the  lights.  Stretch  the  rag  over  the  end  of  the  finger, 
moisten  it  slightly,  and  tap  it  against  the  paper.  Or, 
wet  the  part  with  a  brush  and  allow  it  to  remain  a 
few  seconds,  then  apply  a  cloth  and  wipe  off  the  fluid. 
Repeat  if  necessary.  A  pen  wet  in  water  takes  out  a 
small,  sharp  light ;  apply  blotting-paper  to  remove  the 
moisture,  and  if  color  remains  it  may  be  removed  with 
clean  rubber.  Practice  taking  out  lights  on  your  trial- 
paper.  Pligh  lights  may  be  obtained  by  Chinese- white ; 
but  this  should  be  held  as  a  reserve,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered  that   the  best  of  white  paint  is  Hable  to 
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become  discolored.  Sometimes  lights  are  very  success- 
fully scratched  out  with  a  sharp  knife — the  traces  of 
raggedness  being  removed  with  India-rubber.  We 
have  seen  tufts  of  grass,  etc.,  admirably  executed  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  Turner's  method :  "  The  large 
early  drawings  of  Turner  were  sponged  without  fric- 
tion, or  were  finished  piece  by  piece  on  white  paper ; 
as  he  advanced,  he  laid  the  chief  masses  first  in  broad 
tints,  never  effacing  anything,  but  working  the  details 
over  these  broad  tints.  While  still  wet,  he  brought 
out  the  soft  lights  with  the  point  of  a  brush,  the 
brighter  ones  with  the  end  of  a  stick ;  often,  too,  driv- 
ing  the  wet  color  in  a  darker  line  to  the  edge  of  the 
light,  in  order  to  represent  the  outlines  of  hills.  His 
touches  were  all  clear,  firm,  unalterable,  one  over  the 
other :  friction  he  used  only  now  and  then  to  represent 
the  grit  of  stone  or  the  fretted  pile  of  moss  ;  the  finer 
lights  he  often  left  from  the  first,  even  the  minutest 
light,  working  round  and  up  to  them,  not  taking  them 
out  as  weaker  men  would  have  done.  He  would  draw 
the  dark  outlines  by  putting  more  water  to  wet  brushes, 
and  driving  the  color  to  the  edge  to  dry  there,  firm 
and  dark.  He  would  draw  the  broken  edges  of  clouds 
with  a  quiver  of  the  brush,  then  round  the  vapor  by 
laying  on  a  little  more  color  into  parts  not  wet,  and, 
lastly,  dash  in  warm  touches  of  light  when  dry  on  the 
outside  edges." 

Hatoliing  is  used  a  good  deal  in  the  shadows.  It  is 
the  crossing  of  fine  lines  made  with  the  point  of  the 
brush,  something  after  the  fashion  of  lattice-work.  It 
may  be  of  straight  or  curved  lines. 
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In  executing  a  wash,  tlie  colors  should  flow  evenly ; 
if  they  do  not,  remove  at  once  with  a  sponge,  etc.  If 
the  paper  is  too  dry,  the  touch  will  be  hard  ^  if  too  wet, 
vjoolliness  will  be  the  result.  A  damp  paper  requires  a 
brush  almost  free  from  liquid.  When  the  brush  is  too 
damp  it  may  be  pressed  between  the  fingers,  or  against 
the  rim  of  the  glass,  then  tried  on  the  trial-paper.  Keep 
the  brushes  out  of  your  mouth,  imless  you  desire  to 
make  a  dirty,  poisoned  paint-pot  of  it.  '  If  the  paper  is 
rather  djry,  the  brush  should  be  rather  wet,  and  moved 
slowly  to  allow  the  paper  time  to  absorb  the  moisture. 
A  full  brush  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  paper  with- 
out leaving  too  much  color,  which  makes  a  hard  edge. 
"  If  we  have  too  much  water  left  on  coming  to  the  end 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  execute,  we  can  dry  our  brush 
by  holding  it  against  the  rim  of  the  glass,  and  it  will 
soon  take  up  the  excess." 

Work  into  wet  color,  as  in  oil-painting.  Madame  Cave 
(whose  "Manual  of  Color"  we  recommend,^)  declares 
that  every  object  must  be  rubbed  in,  or  modeled  with 
its  opposite  color ;  the  warm  tones  first  modeled  in  cool, 
and  vice  versa.  As  to  painting  an  object  or  figure  in 
shadow,  we  quote :  "  Begin  by  drawing  the  whole  com- 
position. Then  pass  a  general  gray  tone  over  every- 
thing that  you  wish  to  put  in  the  shadow,  or  the  half- 
tint.  This  tone  will  be  more  or  less  dark,  according  as 
the  shadow  or  the  half-tint  that  you  wish  to  obtain  is 
more  or  less  vigorous.  Then  paint  on  the  gray  paper 
as  though  it  were  white,  and  the  tones  which  would 
otherwise  be  tones  of  light,  become  tones  of  shadow,  or 
half-tint.     Do  you  understand  me?      On  gray  paper 

1  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1. 
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you  make  blondes,  brunettes,  negroes,  with  the  colors 
that  you  would  use  on  white  paper,  and  you  find,  to 
your  surprise,  those  tones  of  shadow  and  half-tint  which 
characterize  the  great  colorists.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
process  to  the  various  attempts  that  I  made  in  copying 
their  works  in  water-color. 

"Try  to  reverse  the  process.  Pass  the  gray  tone 
over  the  color.  You  will  get  only  a  bungling  perform- 
ance, and  muddy  colors.  • 

"To  find  the  tone  of  the  shadow,  and  the  half- 
tint; 

"  To  find  the  shadow  and  the  half-tint  in  the  shadow 
itself ; 

"  To  model  in  the  shadow  and  the  half-tint : 

"  These  are  the  three  great  difficulties  of  painting. 

"  My  simple  process  solves  them  all. 

"  If  you  isolate  from  the  other  figures  the  one  thus 
executed  in  the  shadow,  if  you  look  at  it  carefully  for 
some  time,  you  will  find  in  it  the  little  blue  tones 
of  the  light  and  the  tones  of  reflection,  so  perfectly, 
that  you  will  think  it  has  become  luminous.  It  will 
not  return  to  the  shadow  until  you  have  compared 
it  with  the  figures  placed  in  the  light.  In  receding, 
it  has  nothing  misty  or  fantastic.  It  preserves  its  life, 
just  as  in  ISTature ;  we  cannot  say  that  it  does  not 
exist." 

Probably  the  quickest  and  simplest  way  of  making 
the  outline  is  with  the  lead-pencil,  which  should  be 
firm  but  not  hard.  Make  the  first  outline  very  faint, 
as  it  is  then  easily  corrected.  Avoid  the  use  of  rubber 
and  other  erasers,  for  they  tear  up  the  paper,  and  cause 
blotches  of  color. 
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There  are  various  kinds  of  sketch-boxes  for  water- 
colors.  For  the  sketclier  there  are  small  pocket-boxes, 
which  hold  brushes  and  twelve  or  more  colors,  the  lids 
forming  the  palette.  With  such  an  apparatus,  the 
sketcher,  while  out  riding  or  walking,  may  make  a  satis- 
factory sketch  in  a  f  eW  minutes. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Z2V  THE  STUDIO. 

Its  Size,  Adoenme:jtt,  aot)  Situatioit. — The  studio 
should  be  large,  because  the  artist  wishes  to  observe  the 
effect  of  different  distances  on  his  picture,  and  if  the 
canvas  is  large,  it  cannot  be  seen  properly  in  a  small 
room.  Besides,  a  large  studio  is  much  more  convenient 
than  a  small  one,  in  which  the  artist  is  sure  to  feel  ham- 
pered. 

The  artist  should  adorn  his  studio  with  objects  that 
are  attractive  in  form,  color,  or  expression,  for,  these 
cultivate  and  refine  the  taste.  Many  such  things  are 
quite  easily  obtained — beautifully  colored  fabrics,  the 
plumage  of  birds,  autumn  leaves,  grasses,  wheat,  etc. ; 
stones  and  sections  of  tree-limbs  which  have  mosses  or 
lichens.  If  he  can  afford  them,  he  should  have  small 
pieces  of  statuary  (good  plaster  copies  are  not  expen- 
sive), rare  pieces  of  furniture,  richly-colored  rugs, 
elegant  vases,  etc. 

The  studio  should  be  separate  from  the  residence,  on 
account  of  the  general  interruption  that  is  caused  by  the 
household  in  the  way  of  noise,  etc. '  These  interrup- 
tions are  very  annoying  and  expensive  if  they  happen 
just  at  the  time  when  the  artist  is  absorbed  in  his  work. 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  the  feelings  of  the  artist  are 
properly  keyed  np,  all  is  in  accord  for  doing  good  work, 
and  a  servant  or  a  member  of  the  family  opens  the 
door,  and — "  Is  it  mackerel  or  cod-fish  you  wish  for  din- 
ner to-day?"  The  studio  should  be  isolated,  and  the 
door  locked.  You  might  connect  a  telephone  with 
your  wife's  hoiidow  for  special  communications,  and 
during  the  ''  lecture  season  "  keep  the  wire  hooked  up 
on  a  nail  in  the  wall.  Even  where  the  residence  is 
large,  if  there  is  sufficient  space  of  ground,  the  -  studio 
should  be  outside.  However,  circumstances  may  force 
us  to  occupy  a  room  in  the  residence. 

Light. — A  north  light  is  best,  because  of  its  regu- 
larity. The  way  from  the  window  to  the  sky  should 
be  clear — no  intervening  trees,  and  no  objects  to  reflect 
light  of  the  wrong  color  or  undue  strength.  If  a  win- 
dow must  be  used  that  admits  sunlight,  then  a  screen  of 
white,  thin  paper,  or  other  material,  may  be  used,  and 
may  be  removed  of  a  cloudy  day.  The  sky-light  is  the 
most  desirable  kind  of  a  window.  If  a  common  win- 
dow is  used,  the  lower  part  must  have  a  shade.  With 
reference  to  the  position  at  the  easel,  the  light  should 
fall  over  the  left  shoulder  on  the  work,  for  the  obvious 
reasons  that  the  righc  hand  and  arm,  which  must  be 
near  the  canvas,  do  not  then  cast  a  shadow  on  it,  and 
that  it  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  palette,  which  is  in  the 
left  hand.  But  sometimes,  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  sitter  or  other  object  being  painted,  the  relation 
of  the  light  to  the  artist  must  be  changed.  The  walls 
should  not  be  white  or  highly  colored — ^because  of  re- 
flected lights  and  colors— -but  of  a  warm,  and  somewhat 
dark,  gray  or  brown  tint. 
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Floors. — Many  artists  use  painted  floors,  as  carpets 
cause  dust.  "We  recommend  matting  of  straw  or  sea- 
grass,  as  tliis  transmits  the  dust  to  the  floor,  is  warm  in 
winter,  and  does  not  occasion  noise,  as  a  bare  floor  does. 

Table.  —  There  should  be  a  long,  narrow  table 
against  the  wall  and  under  the  window.  This  may  be 
made  cheaply  by  a  common  carpenter,  and  be  arranged 
with  drawers  for  holding  materials,  sketch-books,  prints, 
etc.  On  this  table  we  may  lay  the  palette  while  we  set 
it,  and  also  while  we  clean  and  polish  it — it  should  hold 
the  sketch-box,  containing  paints,  oil,  etc.,  and  the 
brush-rest,  and  all  such  articles. 

Shelves. — There  should  be  a  narrow  shelf  or  two 
on  the  wall  that  is  opposite  the  window.  On  these 
boards  and  canvases  may  be  properly  exposed  to  the 
light  while  drying,  and  afterward,  as  they  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  dark. 

Method  axd  Economy. — Practise  economy  in  the 
use  and  care  of  materials,  etc.  Observe  strict  method 
in  all  your  arrangements,  so  that  if  a  material  or  other 
article  is  desired,  the  hand  may  be  placed  on  it  in  a 
moment. 

CLEANLmEss. — The  strict  observance  of  this  will  tell 
in  your  pictures.  It  is  unpleasant  to  the  refined  to 
see  an  artist  with  dirty  hands,  with  garments  covered 
with  paint,  dandruff,  hairs,  saliva,  ashes,  etc.  A  good 
deal  of  this  dirt  finds  its  way  to  the  canvas.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  even  a  genius  to  observe  habits  of  cleanliness. 

Cleaning-  Palette  and  Brushes. — Just  as  soon  as 
the  day's  work  is  done,  clean  the  brushes  and  palette — 
as  though  no  more  work  is  to  be  done  for  a  month.  If 
the  paint  is  allowed  to  become  more  or  less  dry  on  them, 
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it  is  very  hard  to  remove  it  without  injury  to  them — 
and  it  takes  time.  Besides,  when  we  begin  work  every- 
thing should  be  in  perfect  order,  as  then  the  work  can 
go  on  pleasantly.  For  cleaning  brushes  and  palette 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  common,  raw  linseed  oil. 
After  removing  most,  'of  the  paint  from  the  palette 
(which  should  rest  on  the  table)  with  the  knife,  pour 
on  a  little  oil,  and  the  brushes,  having  been  partially 
cleaned  on  paper  or  a  rag,  may  be  w^orked  about  in  this, 
the  bristles  loosening  the  paint  from  the  palette  and 
themselves.  Now  wipe  the  brushes  and  remove  all  from 
the  palette  with  knife  and  rag.  flepeat  the  process  if 
necessary.  Finally,  the  palette  may  be  finished  with  an 
oiled  rag,  till  the  rag  is  not  at  all  colored.  The  brushes 
are  ready  for  the  soap-suds  (soft  water).  Wash  the 
brush  by  taking  a  little  soap  and  water  on  it  and  work- 
ing on  the  palm  of  the  hand — ^when  it  becomes  free  of 
color  clear  up  to  the  tin,  and  the  froth  perfectly  color- 
less, then  you  may  quit.  Binse  in  clean,  soft  water, 
and  carefully  wipe  on  a  towel — ^the  hairs  or  bristles 
must  be  straightened  in  this  way,  and  not  with  the 
mouth.  Sometimes,  through  negligence,  the  paint  be- 
comes so  dry  on  the  palette  and  brushes  that  oil  will 
not  readily  remove  it;  then  use  turpentine.  JBut  as 
Tnuch  as  jpossihle  avoid  the  use  of  this,  because  it  ren- 
ders the  brushes  harsh  and  destroys  their  elasticity,  and 
because  it  removes  the  polish  from  the  palette  and 
makes  the  surface  "  dead."  Now,  as  to  this  jpolisJi  of 
the  palette,  it  is  one  of  the  ruost  agreeable  qualities  it 
can  have,  and  comes  very  naturally,  too,  if  we  use  our 
old  friend  well.  After  thoroughly  cleaning  with  the 
oiled  rag,  as  directed,  spend  a  few  moments  in  polish- 
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ing  the  palette  with  a  clean,  dry  cotton  rag.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  raw  cotton  (cotton- 
wool). A  palette  treated  in  this  way  for  some  time 
acquires  a  beautiful  surface,  becomes  rich  in  color,  re- 
jects the  paint  that  otherwise  may  be  inclined  to  sink 
in,  and  is  in  every  way  agreeable.  Some  artists  allow 
the  paint  to  dry,  or  partially  dry,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  palette,  only  removing  a  portion  with  the  knife. 
Next  day,  while  at  work,  the  knife  or  brush  rakes  up  a 
mass  of  half-dried,  skinny  paint,  and  this,  if  time  and 
trouble  are  not  taken  to  remove  it,  goes  on  the  canvas. 
When  the  palette  is  cleaned  it  may  be  left  on  the  table 
or  hung  on  the  wall.  Should  the  action  of  the  light 
warp  it,  turn  it  over.  When  brushes  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  at  once  they  should  be  immersed  in  oil. 

How  TO  PREPARE  A  !N^Ew  Palette. — When  oppor- 
tunity is  offered,  immerse  it  for  months  in  a  cask  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  Otherwise,  oil  it  daily  on  both  sides  with 
a  saturated  rag  till  it  no  longer  imbibes  oil.  Then  pol- 
ish as  above.  Prepared  in  this  way  it  allows  of  no 
sinking  in  of  paint,  holding  all  on  the  surface.  As  this 
process  requires  some  time,  a  cheap  palette  may  be 
bought  or  made  for  immediate  use. 

Paper  versus  Rags. — For  cleaning  brushes,  either 
while  at  work  or  after  the  work  is  done,  paper  is  better 
than  rags,  because  it  transfers  no  lint  to  the  brush, 
which  sometimes  causes  great  annoyance  by  getting  on 
the  canvas.  A  pile  of  paper,  torn  in  squares  about  as 
large  as  the  two  hands,  should  be  kept  on  the  table. 
Enough  can  be  torn  in  ^ye  minutes  to  last  a  week. 
Old  newspapers  answer,  but  if  the  brush  is  charged 
with  paint  of  a  very  light  and  delicate  tone,  it  may  be- 
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come  soiled  by  tlie  ink  of  the  paper ;  in  that  case  use 
blank  paper — such  as  soft  wrapping-paper.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  observed  that  during  the  artist's  work 
\\,  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  paint 
from  the  brush,  which  otherwise  becomes  clogged  with 
half -dried  paint,  and  dqes  not  discharge  freely.  Besides, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  the  brush,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  different  wet  colors,  soon  contains  a 
dirty  mixture  which  belongs  neither  on  the  canvas  nor 
the  palette.  In  effecting  this,  if  oil  is  required,  the 
pure  oil  with  which  you  do  your  painting  should  be 
used — not '  the  raw  oil  with  which  you  effect  the  final 
cleaning.  We  object  to  a  long,  tattered  rag  being  kept 
in  the  hand  (with  the  brushes  and  palette)  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  for,  besides  giving  lint  to  the  brushes,  it  soon 
becomes  covered  with  wet  paint,  which  it  transfers  (by 
letting  through)  to  the  hands  and  clothing.  A  piece  of 
paper  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  laid  on  the  table  and 
used  there,  and,  as  soon  as  soiled,  should  be  thrown  into 
the  basket. 

Waste  Basket  oe  Box.  —  This  should  be  used  to 
hold  all  dirty  paint-papers,  rags,  etc.  Besides  this,  a 
small,  open,  paper  box  should  be  on  the  table  to  hold 
the  shavings  of  the  pencil,  charcoal,  etc. 

Spontaneous  CoivrBusTioN. — It  has  been  said  that  a 
fire  may. be  produced  by  the  sunlight  coming  through* 
the  glass  of  the  window,  and  falling  on  rags  or  paper 
saturated  with  paint,  oil,  turpentine,  etc.     "  A  word  to 
the  wise,'*  etc. 

Returning  Paint  to  the  Tube. — In  cleaning  the 
palette  the  clean  paint  that  has  not  become  too  dry  is 
usually  placed  on  a  flat,  china  tile  (a  few  inches  square), 
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and  immersed  in  a  disli  of  water,  wliicli  prevents  drying, 
for  future  use.  To  us,  such  paint  never  appears  right, 
and  so  we  return  the  unmixed  ^aint  to  the  tube.  The 
softer  paints,  and,  indeed,  even  the  thick  white,  may  read- 
ily be  returned  in  this  way — which  is  original  with  us. 
Take  up  the  tube  of  paint,  screw  down  the  cap  closely, 
force  all  the  paint  into  the  cap-end  by  squeezing  the  other 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers ;  now,  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  fiatten  out  the  tube  to  about  haK  its  usual  thick- 
ness, then  remove  the  cap,  cover  that  end  with  paint  by 
means  of  the  point  of  the  palette-knife,  and  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  press  gently  on  the  edges  of  the  now 
flattened  tube,  and  the  paint  at  the  opening  is  drawn 
into  the  tube.  "Practice  makes  perfect,"  and,  having 
used  this  way  for  years,  we  can  clean  our  palette  in  ^\Qi 
minutes,  wasting  little  or  no  paint..  ^ -if  considerable 
white,  yellow-ochre,  or  other  stiff  paint  is  out,  it  is  better 
to  open  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  and  force  the  paint 
in  with  the  knife.  By-the-way,  all  the  paint  should  be 
kept  in  the  forward  end  of  the  tube — force  it  there  and 
give  the  empty  part  a  fold  or  two.  For,  by  keeping  it 
together  in  a  body  it  retains  its  softness  longer.  As  the 
use  of  the  tile  has  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  observed 
that  paints  may  be  mixed  on  it  and  then  transferred  to 
the  palette,  which  is  kept  cleaner  by  this  means,  es- 
pecially if  there  are  many  paints  to  mix.  The  cost  of 
tiles  may  be  saved  by  using  pieces  of  smooth  glass, 
which  are  just  as  good.  Usually,  the  paint  may  be 
mixed  on  the  palette,  if  the  quantity  is  not  large,  and 
then  put  in  order  just  in  front  of  the  unmixed  paint. 

Setting  the  Palette. — This  is  usually  done  by  be- 
ginning with  white»at  tlie  head  of  the  palette,  just  for- 
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ward  of  tlie  thumb,  and  going  backward  around  the 
edge  in  gradation,  with  reference  to  light  and  dark,  to 
the  black. 

The  Palette-Cup. — Unless  the  canvas  is  large  this 
is  not  needed,  for,  after  the  paint  is  suitably  prepared,  a 
few  drops  of  oil  on  that  part  of  the  palette  which  holds 
no  color  is  sufficient.  Moisten  the  brush  in  this,  if 
necessary.  The  objection  to  the  cup  is  this :  by  dipping 
in  the  various  brushes  the  oil  soon  becomes  sullied  with 
the  mixture  of  paints. 

Consistency  of  the  Paint. — Most  of  the  paint  in 
the  tubes  (if  they  are  not  too  old)  requires  but  very 
little  thinning  with  oil.  Too  many  artists  paint  in  a 
thin,  wishy-washy  manner.  The  paint  should  be  worked 
as  thick  as  is  possible  to  use  it  properly.  Used  in  this 
way  there  is  less  subsequent  change  in  the  tone,  and 
there  is  some  paint  to  spare  in  the  sinJdng4n  process. 
The  artist  is  too  apt  to  forget  that,  after  all,  the  oil  is  a 
foreign  matter  to  the  color.  With  regard  to  manipula- 
tion, what  is  its  use  ?  Only  to  help  ns  get  the  paint  on 
the  canvas  properly.  And  this  much  is  enough  to  ren- 
der the  canvas  flexible  after  the  paint  has  become  dry. 
And  the  people,  too,  have  very  queer  ideas  about  oil. 
They  talk  of  <9^7-painting,  (9^7-picture,  c>^7-work,  etc.,  just 
as  though  the  picture  must  be  dosed  with  linseed  as  an 
unfortunate  patient  is  dosed  with  cod-liver  oil.  By -the- 
way,  should  the  artist  imagine  he  himself  needs  a  dose 
of  cod-liver  oil,  let  him  go  to  his  bottle  of  linseed  (pro- 
vided it  is  pure),  as  it  is  really  nutritious,  and  is  abso- 
lutely clean  as  compared  with  the  other.  Then,  per- 
haps, he  will  begin  to  have  son^e  sympathy  for  his 
picture ! 
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We  quote  a  little  pertinent  matter  on  this  iinportant 
subject.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  portion  of  it  refers  to 
tbe  restoration  of  pictures  : 

"  "When  all  parts  of  a  damaged  picture  are  restored 
by  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  to  in sm'e  complete  success 
the  work  should  be  laid  aside  for  some  considerable 
time,  perhaps  three,  or  even  six,  months.  If  kept 
in  a  tolerably  dry  atmosphere,  and  not  varnished, 
the  paint  hardens,  and  the  oil  of  the  renewed  paint 
will,  by  the  process  of  desiccation,  rise  to  the  sur- 
face; it  should  then  be  carefully  wiped  off  with  tur- 
pentine, when  the  body  of  the  color  will  be  left  in  the 
purest  state  possible  —  every  damage  or  repair,  if  ju- 
diciously executed,  being  un  observable  by  the  most 
scrutinizing  eye.  The  same  process  would  give  the 
greatest  light,  pm^ity  of  tone,  and  dazzling  brilliancy  to 
a  modern  picture,  if  this  practice  were  pursued  of  get- 
ting oS  all  superfluous  oil  which  is  thrown  out  by  the 
drying  of  the  color,  always  using  the  color  in  the  most 
pasty  condition  possible  to  work  with,  and  allowing  some 
months  to  elapse  before  varnishing.  But  modem  prac- 
tice must  oil  out,  as  it  is  termed,  to  saturate  the  picture 
in  process  of  painting,  besides  the  employment  of  a  mul- 
titude of  nostrums  rather  than  solid  painting,  after 
which  an  immediate  varnish  completes  the  heterogene- 
ous combination. 

"  Previous  to  varnishing  a  repaired  picture,  it  may 
receive  over  its  surface  a  slight  layer  of  weak  isinglass- 
size.  This  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  offering  an  interposing  medium  between  the 
varnish  and  the  new  paint,  which  prevents  their  com- 
bination, and,  consequently,  breaking  up  or  cracking. 
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should  tlie  new  paint  not  have  become  sufficiently  hard 
to  resist  the  varnish."  ' 

Mixing  Colors  and  Tints. — To  obtain  purity  and 
durability  of  color  and  tint  but  few  paints  should  be 
combined.  It  is  probable  that  a  compound  of  two 
paints  only  is  more  permanent  than  one  composed  of 
three ;  and  also,  more  desirable  is  a  compound  of  three 
than  one  of  four  paints.  Therefore,  all  combinations 
should  le  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Fuseli,  in  his 
lectures,  remarks  on  the  combination  of  tint,  "  Two 
colors  make  a  fine  tint,  three  colors  are  less  satisfac- 
tory, but  four  colors  make  mudP  As  a  rule,  those 
mixtures  will  most  conduce  to  harmony  of  tone  which 
are  formed  of  paints  otherwise  generally  employed  in 
the  picture.  Generally,  in  compounding  colors,  begin 
with  the  predominating  color  and  add  the  other  or  others. 
The  paints  should  be  mixed  thoroughly — using  the  brush 
for  this  purpose  as  much  as  possible — for  the  reason  that, 
being  of  different  density,  the  weighty  paint  sinks  and 
the  less  weighty  one  rises  to  the  surface.  By  thorough 
mixing  is  not  meant  undue  teasing  about.  Color  is  very 
sensitive  and  delicate^  and  should  be  handled  with  both 
freedom  and  care.  Otherwise  it  becomes  dirty,  spirit- 
less, insipid.  And  when  we  recommend  thorough  mix- 
ing we  refer  only  to  those  paints  which  must  be  com- 
pounded, or  actually  united,  in  uniform  colors  or  tints. 
Owing  to  certain  effects  of  relations,  great  clearness, 
purity,  and  force  may  be  obtained  by  applying  the 
pure  color  to  the  canvas  in  separate  touches  or  hatch- 
ings, rather  than   sullying  it  by  too  much  mixture. 

*  Mogford. 
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Also,  thjBre  are  some  eiFects  which  can  be  obtained  only 
bj  glazing. 

Position  AT  THE  Easel. — It  maj  so?netimes  hecome 
necessary  to  use  the  chair,  bnt  as  much  as  possible  avoid 
this.  When  a  person  is  in  a  sitting  posture  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  is  more  or  less  impeded,  and,  finally, 
there  is  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  parts ;  and,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  the  brain  loses  considerable  of  its  vitality 
and  action.  In  that  condition,  how  are  you  going  to 
do  good  work  ?  Whenever  it  is  at  aU  possible,  stand  up 
at  the  easel.  It  is  not  expected  that  you  are  to  stand 
up  and  work  hard  all  day  {see  remarks  on  health,  in 
General  Advice  to  the  Young  Aetist).  One  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  in  America  stands  at  his  easel. 
ITotwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  questions  of  his  repu- 
tation and  income  have  been  settled  many  years,  he 
still  thinks  the  place  for  the  easy-chair  is  not  at  the 
easel.  This  artist,  in  his  favorite  position,  is  left  free 
to  move  about,  and  he  skips  lightly  backward  to  get  a 
proper  view  of  his  canvas,  and  then  forward  to  touch  it, 
whistling  meriily  all  the  while.  If  you  can't  whistle 
or  sing  actually,  do  it  mentally — all  the  same.  It  keeps 
the  heart  cheerful.  Anotlier  very  eminent  artist  half  sits, 
half  rechnes  on  the  arm  of  a  chair.  This  position  leaves 
him  free  to  move  about,  and  is  very  much  better  than 
sitting.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  by  the  side  of 
the  canvas  all  the  time,  as  some  time  must  be  employed 
in  careful  thought  and  contemplation. 

Mode  of  applying  Paints. — The  usual  way  that 
paints  are  applied  to  the  canvas  is  by  touches  or  pats  of 
the  brush,  working  from  left  to  right.  However,  this 
refers  more  to  broad  surfaces,  as  skies,  water,  etc.,  than 
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to  small  objects,  which  are  usually  modeled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  form. 

Manipulations. — These  are  designated  by  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  glazing,  scumbling,  impasting,  etc. 

Glazing.  —  xV  glaze  is  a  tliin,  transparent  color 
passed  over  the  previous  painting  (usually  a  darker 
over  a  lighter),  to  modify  or  give  character  to  the  latter. 
By  the  use  of  a  glaze  shadows  are  strengthened,  lights 
subdued  (never  glaze  the  high  lights  if  it  can  be  avoided — 
get  the  effect  by  solid  painting,  and  let  it  alone),  warmth 
or  coldness  imparted  to  color,  richness  obtained,  etc. 
When  a  picture  is  to  be  finished  by  glazing,  the  previ- 
ous painting  should  be  of  a  lighter  and  grayer  key  than 
it  is  intended  to  have  when  finished.  Semi-transparent 
colors  may  be  used  in  glazing  if  properly  diluted  with 
oil ;  but,  unless  used,  with  caution,  the  transparency  of 
the  previous  colors  is  destroyed.  Glazing  is  a  danger- 
ous process  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner ;  he  should  ob- 
tain all  his  effects  by  solid  painting,  the  transparency 
of  the  solid  painting  being  preferable  to  that  obtained 
by  glazing.  Paint  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  a 
glaze  or  scumble  is  applied.  The  usual  test  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  paint  in  this  respect  is  to  breathe  on  the 
canvas,  the  moisture  adhering  to  such  parts  as  are  dry  ; 
those  that  are  not  dry  rejecting  it.  Also,  when  a  color 
is  inclined  to  creep  on  the  canvas,  breathing  on  it  is  a 
prevention.  Before  retouching  a  picture  in  any  pro- 
cess, it  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  solid.  Then  soft 
Avater  may  be  applied  with  a  cloth  or  sponge,  and  care- 
fully wiped  off  again.  Those  parts  that  are  to  be  re- 
touched should  have  a  very  little  oil  applied  to  them 
by  means  of  the  pulp  of  the  finger  or  the  palm,  which 
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should  be  perfectly  clean.  This  serves  to  unite  the  re- 
touching to  the  previous  painting.  But  no  superfluous 
oil  should  be  left  on  the  canvas.  When  a  glaze  or  other 
retouching  does  not  have  the  desired  effect,  it  may  be 
removed. with  the  finger  or  a  Y2i.g^ provided  this  is  done 
before  it  has  had  time  to  soften  the  paint  on  which  it 
is  laid. 

Scurribling. — This  gives  an  effect  opposite  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  glazing.  It  is  the  passing  of  a 
thin  layer  of  a  lighter  and  somewhat  opaque  color 
over  the  previous  painting.  It  gives  less  decision  to 
color  and  form,  and  an  effect  of  air  and  distance, 
mists,  smoke,  etc.  Scumbling  over  shadows  is  apt  to 
destroy  their  transparency,  which  is  a  vital  quality  in 
them. 

Impasting. — This  is  the  application  of  a  stiff  body 
of  color  in  any  stage  of  the  picture.  The  high  lights 
are  best  obtained  thus.  There  should  never  be  such  a 
protuberance  of  paint  as  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  canvas 
when  seen  in  its  proper  light.  A  stiff  brush  is  used  in 
impasting,  also  the  trowel-shaped  palette-knife. 

The  Peogeessive  Stages  of  a  Picture. — These 
are  designated  by  first  painting,  second  painting,  etc. 
A  school-boy  calls  them  "  first  coat,  second  coat,"  etc., 
just  as  he  talks  about  painting  a  house.  If  the  young 
artist  imagines  that  the  second  painting,  third  painting, 
etc.,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  pict- 
ure, he  is  laboring  under  a  dangerous  mistake.  Paint 
has  its  limit  of  power.  Suppose  you  get  a  good  effect 
by  the  first  painting  alone,  now  what  do  you  wish,  a 
muddy,  opaque,  besmeared,  lifeless  pictm'e  ?  If  so,  then 
go  ahead  with  your  second  painting,  third  painting,  etc. 
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If  you  got  a  good  tiling,  let  it  alone  /  never  toucli  it 
again  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

The  Kind  of  a  Brush  to  use. — Always  use  the 
largest  brush  that  will  do  the  work  well,  as  this  gives 
breadth  of  treatment,  and  prevents  your  style  from  be- 
coming petty  and  trifling.  And  always  use  a  hristle 
brush  when  one  of  that  kind  will  answer,  as  its  touch 
is  fresher  and  crisper  than  that  of  a  flne-haired  brush. 
A  flat  brush  gives  touches  with  sharp  edges,  and  a 
roimd  one,  soft  edges.  The  small,  round  sable  brush 
is  generally  used  for  drawing  lines — the  hair  should  be 
rather  long.  Brushes  of  short  hair  are  more  service- 
able for  Tiibl)ing  in,  while  the  long  are  to  be  used  for 
applying  a  body  of  color.  Using  one  brush  on  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  picture  (if  being  painted  up  at  once) 
sometimes  gives  richness  of  color.  But  as  this  requires 
very  nice  discrimination,  the  beginner  sliould  use  a  dif- 
ferent brush  for  each  color  or  tint. 

The  Blendee.— This  brush  is  used  to  blend, 
"  sweeten,"  or  soften  broad  masses,  as  water,  skies,  etc., 
and  to  unite  masses,  both  large  and  small.  But  it  must 
always  be  used  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  apt  to  de- 
stroy the  freshness  and  crispness  of  touch,  rendering 
the  work  insipid.  A  clean,  flat  bristle  brush  makes  a 
good  blender  for  stiff  color,  and  for  small  bits  a  sable 
may  be  slightly  moistened  in  oil,  and  flattened  between 
the  thumb  and  finger.  A  skillful  artist  mil  do  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  blending  as  is  necessary,  while  he 
paints,  and  with  the  same  brush. 

The  Beush-Hest. — A  good  rest  may  be  improvised 
from  a  round,  narrow  paper  box,  that  has  a  height 
which  allows  the  hair  end  of  the  brush  to  come  some- 
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what  above  the  top.  Before  being  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion, however,  the  brush  should  be  free  from  water,  and 
the  point  adjusted. 

The  Palette  -  Knife.  —  A  horn  or  ivory  knife 
should  be  used  in  working  paint  that  is  prepared 
from  lead  or  mercury,  as  a  steel  or  iron  knife  may  act 
chemically. 

The  Rest-Stick  (written  also  mahl-stick,  maul-stick, 
etc.) — its  use  and  abuse.— Thi^  is  a  yqyj  necessary  im- 
plement to  steady  the  hand  while  doing  particular  work, 
but  its  use  should  not  be  abused.  Do  not  loll  or  lounge 
on  it — it  is  not  an  easy-chair.  Ordinarily,  do  without 
it  /  and  by  so  doing  you  will  acquire  a  bold,  free,  mas- 
terly touch. 

The  General  Divisions  or  a  Picture. — These  are 
the  foreground,  middle-distance,  and  distance. 

Sharpening  Pencils,  Crayons,  etc. — In  sharpen- 
ing pencils,  crayons,  etc.,  cut  the  lead  uinoard,  not 
downward  toward  the  point.  A  small,  fine,  flat  file  is 
a  good  instrument  for  sharpening.  The  stroke  should 
be  upward,  and  very  gentle.  The  pencil  may  be  turned 
while  used,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  one  portion  sharp, 
and  another  flat  for  broad  touches. 

Charcoal  as  a  Material. — The  value  of  charcoal 
as  a  material  has  long  been  known,  and  yet  compara- 
tively little  work  has  been  done  with  it.  Pecently, 
however,  it  is  receiving  more  attention,  and  we  find  a 
number  of  contemporary  artists  making  a  specialty  of 
drawings  in  charcoal.  It  is  a  material  greatly  to  be 
commended,  because  of  the  great  freedom  and  breadth, 
and  also  the  very  elaborate  finish,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  it.    It  is  used  on  paper  of  either  fine  or  coarse 
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texture.  Occasionally  we  get  a  stick  of  brown  charcoal 
wliicli  is  very  rich  in  tone. 

At  present,  there  are  two  French  artists  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  this  kind  of  work :  Allonge  (whose 
manual  on  the  subject  is  now  published  in  English ') 
and  Lalanne.  Of  our  own  artists  who  work  in  this  ma- 
terial, perhaps,  Col.  B.  B.  G.  Stone,  of  Catskill,  'N.  Y, 
(formerly  of  Boston  and  'New  York),  stands  at  the  head. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  public,  his  v/orks  are  seldom 
either  exhibited  or  offered  for  sale.  He  produces  ex- 
quisite drawings  of  mountain  forms,  rocks,  trees,  etc., 
and  sometimes  gives  special  attention  to  snow  and  ice 
subjects,  which  he  renders  with  remarkable  skill.  Col. 
Stone  is  not  only  a  master  of  ehiaro-oscuro,  but  is  one 
of  the  most  competent  and  unselfish  advisers  of  young 
artists  whom  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet. 

FixiNTG  DsAwrnGS, — Even  drawings  in  pencil  and 
crayon  are  quite  perishable  when  handled'  or  rubbed 
about,  and  those  in  charcoal  are  extremely  so.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  a  way  to  '&x  or  fasten  them.  Take  a 
piece  of  clean,  white  shellac,  say  as  large  as  s.  good-sized 
walnut,  and  dissolve  in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol.  This  is 
to  be  blown  on  the  drawing  with  a  perfuming  instru- 
ment, which  is  a  little  glass  contrivance  (sold  by  drug- 
gists) composed  of  two  glass  tubes — one  of  which  is  in- 
trodticed  into  a  bottle  and  the  other  into  the  mouth— 
and  is  used  to  blow  a  vapor  of  perfume.  The  young 
artist  should  first  make  experiments  on  scraps  of  paper, 
both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  solution  and  its  application ; 
he  will  find  that  he  must  throw  on  the  finest  mist  or 

^"Charcoal  Drawing."     By  Auguste  AlloDge.     New  York:  Hurd  & 
Houghton.     Price  $i. 
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vapor,  and  that  he  is  not  to  continue  the  process  till  his 
drawing  runs  with  moisture.  If  white  is  used  for  the 
lights,  it  should  be  applied  after  the  drawing  is  fixed. 
Some  ^x  pencil  and  crayon  drawings  by  dij)ping  them 
in  milk  and  water. 

Pkepaeing  Grounds. — As  a  general  rule  the  cold, 
wliite  ground  of  the  canvas  is  not  a  good  one.  It 
should  receive  a  ground  that  is  more  or  less  warm  and 
more  or  less  dark,  according  to  the  tone  or  key  of  the 
picture.  These  warm  grounds  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  tone.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned 
before  it  is  painted  on.  And  it  should  dry  "  dead  " — 
not  with  any  gloss — and  this  is  best  effected  by  using 
turpentine  instead  of  oil,  or  oil  and  turpentine.  For 
painting  from  ITature  the  ground  should  be  darker. 
Yellow-ochre  and  Yenetian-red  are  used  in  preparing 
the  ground — the  ochre  predominating.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  little  white  the  surface  may  be  made 
more  or  less  rough  by  applying  with  the  end  of  a  large 
stiff  bristle  brush.  In  painting,  this  somewhat  toothed 
surface  takes  the  paint  from  the  brush  very  agreeably. 
By  this  means  we  can  make  academy-board  equal  to  the 
fine  mill-boards,  which  cost  perhaps  twice  as  much.  Of 
course,  if  the  canvas  is  used  for  a  light-toned  subject, 
the  ground  should  be  light ;  but  dark  subjects  may  have 
a  strong,  rich  ground. 

The  Work  on  the  Picture. — For  obvious  reasons 
we  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  work  on  the 
different  stages  and  portions  of  the  picture,  but  only 
make  a  few  suggestions  on  outlining  and  rubbing  in. 

The  outline  is  first  blocked  out  in  charcoal  or  chalk, 
then  corrected  and  made  more  complete  in  detail  by 
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the  same.  This  is  then  partially  dusted  off  with  a  rag, 
leaving  a  faint  outline  which  is  to  be  made  permanent. 
Some  artists  make  this  with  India-ink  in  w^ater-color. 
The  usual  way  is  by  means  of  thin  oil-color,  as  umber 
(which  dries  rapidly).  Some  use  rose-madder  with  a 
little  turpentine.  We  like  the  mnber.  When  it  is  not 
desirable  to  wait  for  the  drying  of  an  outline,  especially 
in  sketching  from  Kature,  a  lead-pencil,  of  just  the  right 
degree  of  hardness,  may  be  used ;  but  the  outline  must 
be  so  firm  that  the  subsequent  rubbing-in  process  wull 
not  obliterate  it.  ' 

The  light  and  shade  of  objects  may  be  suggested  by 
the  outline  being  light  on  one  side  and  dark  on  the  op- 
posite. And  the  outline  of  near  objects  may  be  strong, 
and  that  of  distant  ones  somewhat  weaker.  When  the 
outline  is  made  on  a  canvas  that  has  been  prepared 
with  rather  a  light  ground,  it  may  be  desmable  to  rub  in 
or  model  the  darker  passages  with  a  little  raw  or  burnt 
sienna  or  umber,  or  with  both,  after  the  outline  is  dry ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  rubbed  out.  This,  also,  must  be- 
come dry  before  the  solid  painting  is  commenced. 

Rubbing  in — Wokkino  into  Wet  Color. — ^Perhaps 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  rub  in  the  passages  with 
another  color  just  before  the  solid  paint  is  applied,  yet 
we  find  that  nearly  all  great  artists  do  it.  And  if  there 
are  some  artists  opposed  to  this  method,  it  is,  doubtless, 
because  they  and  others  have  failed  to  use  it  properly. 

This  color  is  thinly  rubbed  in,  and  where  too  much 

is  applied  it  may  be  removed  with  a  clean  brush  or  a 

.  rag.     As  a  general  rule  the  passage  is  rubbed  in  with  a 

color  that  is  opposite  in  tone  to  the  object  to  be  painted ; 

that  is,  of  a  contrasting  color — objects  of  warm  color  be- 
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ing  rubbed  in  with  cool  color,  and  vice  versa  {see  Water- 
CoLOEs).  In  landscape,  if  the  sky  is  a  clear  blue  or  is 
light  with  clouds,  it  may  be  lightly  rubbed  in  with  yel- 
low-ochre or  cadmium,  or  the  same  with  a  very  little  cork- 
black  or  blue.  Sometimes  a  little  white  may  be  added 
to  the  yellow.  If  the  sky  be  a  dark  gray,  the  yellow- 
ochre,  or  the  ochre  and  cork-black,  may  be  used  strong- 
er; and  the  same  may  answer  for  a  purple  distance. 
For  greens  in  sunlight,  use  yellow-ochre  and  Yenetian- 
red ;  and  for  their  shadows,  Yerona-brown,  or  Indian- 
yellow  and  Yandyke-brown,  or  raw  and  burnt  sienna. 
For  gray  tree-trunks,  rocks,  etc.,  use  raw  umber,  Yerona- 
brown,  Indian -yellow  and  Yandyke-brown,  sienna,  etc. 
But  these  are  only  suggestions,  and  the  student  must 
investigate  for  himself.  \ 

This  process  undoubtedly  gives  more  richness  of 
color,  and  more  atmosphere,  than  is  obtained  by  the 
application  of  color  to  the  dry  canvas — the  blending  of 
color  being  more  delicate  than  can  be  accomplished  on 
the  palette.  But  it  must  be  used  with  caution  by  the 
young  artist,  and  it  is  only  his  experience  which  will 
properly  guide  him. 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 

OUTFIT  AKB  PREPARATION  FOR   THE  FIELD. 

The  sketch-box  (which  we  have  already  described) 
should  contain  only  the  few  things  that  are  necessary. 
Years  ago,  an  old  artist  said  to  us,  on  seeing  our  box, 
"  A  young  artist  carries  too  much  plunder,"  This  gen- 
tleman carried  his  sketching-stool  (which  folded  in  the 
shape  of  a  round,  straight  stick),  hooked  on  a  military 
belt,  in  the  fashion  of  a  short-sword. 

The  sketching-easel  and  the  iipper  part  of  the  um- 
brella may  be  buckled  together  with  straps,  and  this 
attached  to  the  box,  and  carried  in  one  hand,  leaves  the 
other  free  to  use  the  pointed  staff  of  the  umbrella  in 
climbing.  The  portfolio  for  drawings  may  be  hung  by 
a  strap  from  the  shoulder.  It  is  seldom  we  carry  a  rest- 
stick  ;  a  stick,  or  a  firm,  straight  weed  (diy  ones  are  the 
best),  may  usually  be  found  near  the  point  of  station. 
They  can  be  tucked  away  there  for  future  use  (some- 
times sylvan  boys  carry  off  our  sticks,  bless  their  little 
hearts!). 

Sometimes  great  annoyance  is  experienced  from 
mosquitoes  and  flies.  As  a  preventive  carbolic  acid  has 
been  recommended  (we  have  used  it  with  more  or  less 
success).  It  may  be  put  on  the  clothing  ;  or  rags  satu- 
rated with  it  may  be  pinned  to  the  hat,  collar,  and  cuffs. 
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It  should  be  renewed  occasionally  to  supply  evapora- 
tion. Oil  of  pennyroyal  sometimes  affords  protection, 
and  we  have  successfully  used  the  fresh  plant  itself, 
dampened,  rubbed  up,  and  smeared  over  the  hands  and 
face.  A  small  fire  or  two  may  be  made  near  at  hand, 
the  smoke  of  which  drives  away  the  pests.  By-the- 
way,  will  some  of  our  old  friends,  who  make  a  smoke- 
of  tobacco  in  very  close  proximity  to  the  nose,  osten- 
sibly to  di'ive  away  mosquitoes,  allow  us  to  sugges_tAat 
they  had  better  accept  the  insects  as  the  lesser  evil  ? 

The  clothing  of  the  sketcher  should  be  gray,  suffi- 
ciently light  to  be  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  not  so  light  as  to  throw  a  reflection  on  the 
canvas.  Some  wear  dead-gray  shirts,  but  if  this  garment 
is  white  the  vest  or  coat  may  be  buttoned  across  it. 

"We  particularly  caution  the  young  artist  against 
working  out-of-doors  in  .cool  weather  till  he  becomes 
chilled  through,  for,  no  doubt,  many  landscape-painters 
die  prematurely  from  this  cause.  When  the  weather  is 
fine,  this  occupation  is  healthful  and  pleasant ;  but  when 
cool  or  wet,  it  certainly  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  body  is  not  being  exercised.  The  standing 
position  (which  we  have  earnestly  recommended  else- 
where) is  the  safer  one  in  this  work,  the  artist  moving 
about  occasionally  to  keep  up  a  good  cu'culation  of 
blood.  Those  who  expect  to  do  out-door  work  in  bad 
weather  should,  by  all  means,  be  provided  with  a  good 
studio-tent,  which  is  impervious  to  wind  and  rain. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

TJ^  THE  FIELD. 

Looking  at  I^attjee.— Every  master  of  Art  has  liis 
peculiar  and  individual  way  of  looking  at  JSTature ;  he 
sees  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  others. 
Then  he  has  his  own  way  of  interpreting  the  language 
of  I^ature.  Hence  his  originality  and  greatness.  So 
no  two  see  and  describe  alike.  Let  two  historians  wit- 
ness and  describe  an  event,  and  the  descriptions  differ 
more  or  less ;  generally  there  is  considerable  difference 
in  regard  to  cZ^te7.  ; 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  all  of  Nature  /  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  paint  all,  no  more  than  it  is  for  a 
writer  to  use  all  the  words  in  the  dictionary  in  describ- 
ing an  event.  Use  enough  and  only  enough  to  tell 
your  story  clearly,  for  too  much  in  a  picture  or  a  book 
weakens  and  renders  uninteresting,  even  if  obscurity  is 
not  the  result.  !N'ow,  the  more  we  scrutinize  JSTature,  the 
more  we  see  to  paint,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope 
we  see  still  more.  So  there  must  be  a  stopping-place — 
we  cannot  paint  all. 

There  are  two  great  and  extreme  styles  of  painting 
wdth  regard  to  the  representation  of  detail.  One  is  the 
elaborately  detailed,  and  the  other  is  the  broadly  sug- 
gestive.    Iq  American  landscape  these  styles  are  ably 
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represented  by  Frederick  E.  Chiircli  and  George  Inness, 
respectively;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  here 
that  each  artist  is  very  great  in  his  own  way. 

Then  there  are  artists  who  paint  in  the  medium 
style,  as  our  Wyant,  Whittredge,  McEntee,  and  others. 
And  let  it  be  here  observed  that  the  artists  named 
have  answered,  and  forever,  the  question,  "Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  American  Art  ?  " 

In  French  Art  the  two  styles  are  clearly  and  vividly 
illustrated  by  Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier,  in  the  de- 
partments of  historical  and  genre^  on  the  one  hand; 
and  by  Jean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot,'  in  landscape,  on 
the  other.  The  latter  is  so  very  suggestive  in  treat- 
ment that  few  people  can  understand  him.  Jean  Rous- 
seau said  of  Corot :  "  To  surprise  l!^ature,  to  express  it 
on  the  wing  amid  the  eternal  movement  of  things,  and 
to  that  end  confine  himself  to  leading  traits,  to  insist  on 
these  and  sacrifice  the  rest — this  was  Corot."  Those 
who  have  seen  Meissonier's  "  1807,"  '^  or  a  good  print 
of  it,  have  some  idea  of  his  power  in  elaborating  detail. 

The  student  must  know  that  these  two  styles  are 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  young  artists.  For  if  detail 
is  not  painted  just  right,  if  not  subordinated  to  the 
masses,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  hard,  formal,  and  dis- 
agreeable, because  not  like  ligature's  detail.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  artist  has  not  a  masterly  understand- 
ing of  Nature ;  if  he  cannot  judiciously  select  certain 
traits  and  reject  others,  then  the  work  is  only — daubing. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  uneducated  to  see 

^  Deceased. 

2  Purchased  by  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  for  |60,000  in 
gold. 
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Nature  with  the  eye  of  Corot  or  Inness.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  all  conscientious  artists  have  gone  through  the 
hard,  literal  stage,  because  thej  paint  as  they  feel,  and 
not  as  they  imagine  they  feel. 

When  the  artist  has  a  clear  understanding  of  his 
subject^  it  is,  perhaps,  .better  to  represent  Nature  as  she 
appears  at  a  not  too  hasty  glance.  This  gives  him  the 
leading  characteristics,  while  the  petty  detail  is  not  ob- 
served. Much  detail  may  be  introduced  if  it  be  duly 
subordinated,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  masses. 

Go  out  to  Nature ;  take  a  good  look,  gather  up  the 
details— this  is  Meissonier.  Now  slowly  close  the  eyes 
till  you  see  nothing  but  the  broad  and  glimmering 
masses — this  is  Corot.^  Now  take  the  medium  look, 
which  is  between  these  two  ways,  partially  closing  the 
eyes,  and  you  have  the  masses,  and  some  detail — -most 
of  the  detail  being  only  suggested — this,  we  think,  is 
the  best  and  surest  way ;  and,  by  all  means,  we  advise 
the  young  artist  to  look  and  paint  this  way. 

Then,  aside  from  this  question  of  detail,  the  mean- 
ing,- the  sentiment,  of  Nature  is  not  the  same  to  all. 
Every  original  artist  receives  a  certain  leading  impres- 
sion of  a  scene,  and  it  is  this  alone  that  he  desires  to 
interpret,  being  willing  to  sacrifice  the  other  (to  him, 
lesser)  ideas.  Mr.  Bryant,  our  sweet  poet,  tells  us  that 
Nature  speaks  a  various  language. 

So  the  young  artist  now  understands  that  he  is  to 
choose  that  leading  idea,  or  sentiment,  of  a  scene  that 
is  most  in  keeping  with  his  feeling,  and  render  it  with 
only  such  detail  as  is  necessary  to  make  his  picture  clear 
and  interesting. 

^  If  you  would  enjoy  his  pictures,  half  close  the  eyes. 
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Choice  of  Subject. — The  judicious  artist  will  select 
those  subjects  wliicli  are  the  most  in  accord  with  his  own 
feelings ;  he  will  succeed  best  with  the  scene  that  af- 
fords him  the  most  pleasure.  In  no  other  way  can  he 
impart  the  time  spirit  to  his  work. 

The  Time  of  Day. — So  "oery  much  depends  on  the 
time  of  day  in  regard  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  a 
view,  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  the  fact  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  artist.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day  there  is  a  general  diffusion  of  light.  In  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  there  are  greater  masses  of  shadow, 
which,  with  the  mists,  give  grandeur  of  effect.  The 
tone  of  morning  is  generally  cooler  than  that  of  evening, 
which  is  richer  and  stronger  in  color.  Then,  again,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  a  single  object  cause 
strong  or  weak  effects  of  light  on  that  object.  Looking 
toward  the  sun  the  foliage  and  grass  are  illuminated  by 
transmitted  light,  and  looking  away  from  the  sun  we 
see  little  but  reflected  light.  We  wish  a  certain  part 
of  the  view  in  light  or  in  shadow — the  time  of  day  will 
generally  arrange  the  matter  for  us. 

As  we  have  said,  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful 
effects  last  but  a  short  time,  so  the  artist  must  be  ready 
to  avail  himself  of  these  very  precious  moments. 

At  one  time  of  day  a  view  is  quite  uninteresting ; 
but  at  another  hour  it  is  resplendent  with  effects  of 
light,  shade,  and  color. 

The  time  of  day  changes  the  jpercejgtible  outline  of 
objects,  and  so  a  drawing  that  is  a  correct  one  of  a 
morning  view  is  an  incorrect  one  of  the  afternoon  view. 
Thus,  in  working  directly  from  ^Nature,  we  are  obliged 
to  observe  the  right  hour,  even  in  drawing. 
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Position. — And,  also,  very  much  depends  on  the 
proper  selection  of  the  point  of  station.  A  few  steps 
one  way  or  another  change  the  view  materially  for  the 
better  or  worse.  So  too  much  thought  and  care  cannot 
be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  position. 

Flying  Clouds. —^  These  compose  beautifully  and 
powerfully  for  the  artist,  as  they  throw  any  part  of  his 
view  into  sunshine  or  shadow,  and  at  any  time  of  day. 
How  very  effective  is  a  burst  of  warm  sunset  light,  after 
a  shower,  on  trees,  buildings,  figures,  etc.,  that  are  op- 
posed to  a  dark-gray  sky  ! 

Different  Methods  of  eecoeddsG  Facts. — Many 
artists,  many  methods.  J^early  eveiy  artist  has  his 
peculiar  way  of  securing  the  truths  of  IN'ature.  Some 
depend  on  making  careful  studies  in  color,  others  make 
rapid  sketches,  and  write  notes  of  the  forms  and  colors, 
or  depend  entirely  on  the  memory  for  the  detail.  The 
young  artist  may  adopt  any  method,  and,  if.  the  result 
he  good,  then  his  way  is  right.  A  good  memory  is 
requisite  in  any  method  of  work.  Memory  can  he  cul- 
tivated. 

As  to  notes,  the  artist  should  carry  a  little  blank- 
book  and  make  clear  notes  of  his  special  observations. 
These  may  be  arranged  alphabetically  in  a  large  book 
for  the  studio ;  but,  before  this  is  done,  those  that  were 
made  in  any  doubt  should  first  be  corroborated  or  set 
aside.  A  great  many  valuable  and  interesting  facts 
may  be  recorded  and  kept  for  future  use.  For  instance, 
while  out  walking  at  a  certain  time  of  day,  we  notice 
that  the  shaded  side  of  a  white  cloud,  at  so  many  de- 
grees above  the  horizon,  has  about  the  same  degree  of 
light  or  dark  as  that  part  of  the  sky  to  which  it  is  op- 
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posed,  etc.,  etc.  The  system  of  shorthand  notes  (relat- 
ing to  color,  light  and  shade,  etc.),  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Hamerton,^  is  excellent,  but  every  stu- 
dent may  invent  one  to  meet  his  particular  wants.  As 
to  gradations  and  degrees  of  light  and  dark,  we  believe, 
with  Mr.  Hamerton,  that  they  are  best  expressed  by 
numbers — taking,  say,  100  for  the  highest  light  and 
zero  for  profound  dark. 

It  is  true  that  making  memoranda  educates  the  ar- 
tist, and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  material  for  in-door 
pictures ;  but  the  student  should  not  rely  so  much  on 
notes  as  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  memory — 
memoranda  may  aid  the  memory,  but  can  never  take 
its  place,  and  they  are  useful  only  where  there  is  actual 
knowledge  of  the  effects  or  facts  to  which  they  refer. 

If  a  picture  is  being  painted  in  the  studio  from 
studies,  sketches,  and  notes,  and  there  is  a  passage  that 
is  in  doubt,  this  is  the  time  to  go  out  to  l^ature  and 
refresh  the  mind  with  observations,  notes,  and  sketches. 
Several  days  spent  in  this  way  are  well  put  in. 

We  think  the  best  time  to  paint  winter  pieces  in 
the  studio  is  in  winter;  and  the  best  time  for  summer 
scenes  is  in  summer,  etc. ;  for  we  are  then  able  to  go 
out  to  J^ature  and  refresh  the  memory  by  observing  the 
very  effects  we  are  trying  to  paint.  But  the  entire 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  one  particular  effect 
we  are  observing,  and  not  to  other  effects,  however  fine 
they  may  be ;  otherwise  the  memory  (unless  very  pow- 
erful) will  be  confused  in  its  effort  to  retain  alL    And, 

^  "Thoughts  about  Art,"  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Roberta 
Brothers,  Boston.  Price,  $2.00.  This  work  will  be  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure  by  the  student  or  by  the  general  public. 
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above  all  things,  paint  what  is  around  you.  If  you  are 
located  in  Posey  County,  Indiana,  do  not  ignore  the 
posies  that  are  about  you  and  think  to  make  a  success 
of  l^iagara  or  tbe  Alps.  Dickens  wrote  of  the  every- 
day things  that  were  around  him;  and,  if  the  style  of 
Scott  was  the  romantic^  still,  it  was  founded  on  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  Xature. 

We  give  a  method  that  is  in  high  favor  with  some 
of  our  most  eminent  artists,  and  for  general  purposes  it 
is,  no  doubt,  the  best  of  all.  A  good-sized  drawing  is 
very  carefully  made  of  the  subject  (at  the  proper  time 
of  day,  for  reasons  above  given) — in  fact,  a  finished 
study  in  black  and  white  of  all  the  forms,  and  showing 
the  right  relations  of  light,  middle  tint,  and  shadow, 
and  giving  as  much  detail  as  is  desired.  J^ow  as  to  the 
color.  When  everything  is  in  perfect  accord  (see  Gen- 
eral Topics),  a  color-sketch,  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
long,  is  rapidly  made  (at  the  right  time  of  day)  which 
gives  only  the  masses  of  color ^  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  drawing.  If  the  first  one  is  not  a  success, 
another  is  made.  The  time  of  this  work  should  not 
occupy  more  than  one  hour.  J^otes  may  be  made  of 
the  color  of  th.e  detail,  or  a  separate  color-sketch  for 
detail  may  be  made  on  another  occasion  if 'the  notes  and 
memory  are  at  fault.  iTow,  from  this  elaborate  draw- 
ing, and  this  spirited  color-sketch,  the  pictm-e  is  painted 
in  the  studio,  where,  for  the  first  time,  the  artist  is  to 
manage  both  the  color  and  the  drawing  of  the  subject 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  has  unlimited  time  in  which 
to  do  that,  while  in  painting  from  l^ature  he  has  not. 
In  doing  a  careful  study  in  color  from  ]N"ature,  \hQ  feel- 
ing of  the  artist  is  about  exhausted,  and  no  keen  in- 
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terest  taken  in  the  in-door  repetition,  which  is  apt  to  be 
stiff,  like  a  copy.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  method 
above  described. 

^In  making  color-sketches  of  effects  in  I^ature  that 
are  very  fleeting,  such  as  those  of  sunrise,  sunset,  etc., 
the  artist  may  use  suggestive  grounds  that  have  been 
pre23ared  previously.  For  instance,  a  variety  may  be 
prepared  with  graded  tones  of  yellow,  orange,  rose, 
greenish  gray,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  effects  of  sunset  or 
sunrise.  On  the  most  suitable  of  these  (which  are  dry), 
the  sketch  may  be  completed  from  IRature.  The  artist 
may  also  prepare  a  series  of  graded  colors  and  tints  (of 
the  right  consistency  to  use  at  once),  and  put  them  in 
tubes — either  old  empty  ones,  or  new  ones,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  factories.  These  are  to  be  numbered  or 
lettered  according  to  the  degree  of  light,  or  of  strength. 
With  these  ready-mixed  paints,  and  the  grounds  above 
mentioned,  sketches  of  fleeting  effects  may  be  made 
very  rapidly,  and  truths  recorded  that  otherwise  might 
escape  the  artist.  For  it  hardly  need  be  observed  here 
that  a  sunset  palette  cannot  be  set  properly  during  the 
sunset  time.  Colors  for  grass,  foliage,  etc.,  may  also  be 
prepared.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
ready-mixed  colors  are  to  be  used  only  when  the  usual 
method  will  not  answer,  for  the  flnest  coloring  is  done 
by  mingling  the  paints  with  the  brush  on  the  canvas. 

The  Sketch. — This  is  a  suggestive  memorandum — 
a  hasty  jotting  down  of  general  effects  and  impressions. 
It  may  be  made  in  black  and  white,  or  in  color,  or  with 
both.  It  should  be  small,  generally.  In  sketching,  the 
aim  should  be  to  make  a  little  contain  much — to  do  a 
great  deal  in  a  short  time.    The  sketch  may  be  made 
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with  great  rapidity,  but  never  in  a  hurry.  One  must 
know  exactly  wliat  is  to  be  rendered,  and  what  line  or 
touch  will  render  it,  making  no  marks  that  are  not  full 
of  meaning.  Though  rapidly  executed,  a  sketch  may 
be  perfe^ct  in  general  expression,  __  Sometimes  those 
sketches  which  are  apparently  the  most  insignificant  are 
the  germs  of  the  greatest  finished  works.  If  the  sketch 
is  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  sketch er,  it  is  sufiiciently 
complete.  "Words,  letters,  or  other  characters  may  be 
jotted  down  on  the  black  and  white  sketch,  showing  the 
places  of  color,  then  a  separate  and  more  finished 
memorandum  may  be  made  in  explanation  of  these. 

l^either  a  sketch  nor  a  study  should  be  retouched  or 
gone  over  by  the  young  artist  when  not  in  the  presence 
of  the  subject,  as  valuable  truth  may  be  lost.  A  sepa- 
rate one  may  be  made  from  the  original  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  any  experiments.  It  is  only  the  artist  who 
has  a  perfect  memory  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Ma- 
ture (long  experience  gives  these  qualities)  who  may 
retouch  his  sketch  and  improve  it. 

Madame  Cave  thus  speaks  of  the  sketch:  "The 
sketch  of  a  composition  is  the  picture.  The  picture 
should  excel  the  sketch  only  in  the  superiority  of  the 
details.  Into  the  sketch  the"^  painter  throws  his  spirit, 
his  soul,  and  his  heart.  Into  the  picture  he  puts  all  his 
knowledge,  his  patient  and  devoted  work,  that  is  to  say, 
his  firm  resolve  to  submit  to  his  sketch.  The  sketch  is 
made  eon  amove;  the  picture,  with  that  calmer  and 
more  lasting  sentinient  which  I  shall  call  friendship. 
The  sketch  is  the  work  of  a  day,  or  an  hour ;  the  pict- 
ure is  the  work  of  a  year,  or  of  several  months.  Do 
you  appreciate  all  the  force  of  will  that  is  needed  to  ex- 
6 
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ecute  in  a  year  what  lias  been  conceived  in  a  day  ?  A 
great  artist  has  said :  '  Y  ears  are  needed  before  succeeding 
in  putting  into  one's  picture  all  that  there  is  in  one's 
sketch.' " 

Mr.  Ruskin  says :  "  The  sketches  of  true  paintei's 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

"  1.  Experimental. — In  which  they  are  assisting  an 
imperfect  conception  of  a  subject  by  trying  the  look  of 
it  on  paper  in  dhSerent  ways. 

"  By  the  greatest  men  this  kind  of  sketch  is  hardly 
ever  made;  they  conceive  their  subjects  distinctly  at 
once,  and  their  sketch  is  not  to  try  them  but  to  fasten 
them  down.  .  .  . 

"  2.  Deternhinant. — The  fastening  down  of  an  idea 
in  the  simplest  terms,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  confused  by  after  work.  Nearly  all  the  great 
composers  do  this,  methodically,  before  beginning  a 
painting.  Such  sketches  are  usually  in  a  high  degree 
resolute  and  compressive;  the  best  of  them  outlined 
or  marked  calmly  with  a  pen,  and  deliberately  washed 
with  color,  indicating  the  places  of  the  principal  lights. 

"  Fine  drawings  of  this  class  never  show  any  hurry 
or  confusion.  They  are  the  expression  of  concluded 
operations  of  mind,  are  draw  nslowly,  and  are  not  so 
much  sketches  as  maps. 

"3.  Commemorative. — Containing  records  of  facts 
which  the  master  required.  These  in  their  most  elabo- 
rate form  are  ^studies,'  or  drawings,  from  N^ature,  of 
parts  needed  in  the  composition,  often  highly  finished  in 
the  part  which  is  to  be  introduced." 

The  student  should  carry  a  small  sketch-book,  and 
always  be  ready  to  avail  himself  of  good  opportunities. 
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The  timo  of  day,  relative  position  of  the  sun,  and 
other  notes  may  be  made  on  the  back  of  the  sketch,  or, 
what  is  better,  the  sketch  may  be  numbered,  and  a  sepa- 
rate record  of  notes  kept. 

The  Study. — This  is  a  careful  record,  more  or  less 
elaborate,  both  as  to  general  efiects  and  details.  The 
student  should  spend  the  most  of  his  time  in  making 
careful  studies  from  l^ature,  and  should  hegin  on  sim])le 
little  hits.  His  studies,  and  the  knowledge  of  Nature 
which  the  labor  gives,  are  the  artist's  greatest  fund  on 
which  he  draws  in  the  future.  The  study  makes  one 
familiar  with  the  detail  of  form  and  color. 

However  inacciirate  the  studies  of  the  3"oung  artist 
may  be,  they  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  future,  for 
at  maturity  he  will  be  able  to  see  their  faults  and  make 
due  allowance. 

Each  year  he  should  make  several  complete  studies 
in  color,  painting  things  as  he  sees  them,  and  not  as  he 
thinks  they  ought  to  be,  if  he  would  make  valuable 
studies.  And  in  each  one  of  these  the  young  artist  should 
concentrate  his  force  on  one  particular  quality,  as  light 
and  shade,  which  includes  the  forms  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  (they  should  be  studied  with  the  greatest  care), 
local  color,  reflected  light  and  color,  texture,  fleeting 
effects  of  color  and  form,  etc.  And  he  should  especi- 
ally endeavor — -more,  he  must  make  a  brave  fight — to 
paint  all  parts  of  the  study  (or  the  final  picture)  with 
reference  to  their  truthful  relations  as  a  whole ;  for, 
however  accurately  portions  may  be  rendered,  they  are 
defective  and  inconsistent  if  they  do  not  have  the  right 
relation  to  one  another  in  regard  to  the  whole  work. 

How  TO  BEGIN  THE  PiCTURE — The  Distance. — The 
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word  "  distance,"  as  used  here,  means  that  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  sketcher,  who  is  at  the  point  of 
station,  and  that  point  on  the  ground  before  him  where 
the  subject  begins.  Of  course,  the  ground  which  is  im- 
mediately in  front  and  under  the  eye  is  not  included  in 
the  view,  because  of  its  abrupt  perspective — the  eye  does 
not  easily  take  it  in.  And  much  of  the  truth  and  beau- 
ty of  the  picture  will  depend  on  a  judicious  distance  of 
the  view.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  perspec- 
tive arrangement  alone,  for,  "  If  the  point  of  view  or 
standpoint  of  the  artist  is  taken  at  too  great  a  distance, 
the  figures  will  not  be  seen  with  sufficient  distinctness. 
If  taken  too  near,  the  gradation  is  lost,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  an  agreeable  effect."  The  distance  of  the  view 
may  be  stepped  off  by  going  directly  forward  from  the 
point  of  station  till  the  right  space  is  obtained,  and 
the  spot  marked  by  means  of  a  stick  or  stone.  Should 
there  be  natural  obstructions  that  prevent  this  (as  wa- 
ter, etc.),  the  distances  may  be  estimated  after  a  little 
practice.  An  horizontal  line  drawn  through  this  mark 
is  the  ground-line  or  the  bottom  limit  of  the  view,  and 
is  identical  with  the  bottom  of  the  canvas  or  paper. 

In  regard  to  the  picture  (not  the  view  in  Nature),  the 
distance  is  the  space  between  the  canvas  and  the  eye ; 
and  the  distance  of  the  picture  is  identical  with  the 
distance  of  the  view.  When  the  distance  of  the  pic- 
ture is  established  it  may  be  preserved,  if  necessary,  by 
means  of  a  thread  of  suitable  length  fastened  to  the 
edge  of  the  canvas  or  paper,  and  held  by  the  teeth. 
The  length  of  this  thread,  marked  off  on  either  side  of 
the  principal  vanishing-point,  establishes  the  points  of 
distance  or  measurement  {see  Perspective). 
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Extent  of  the  Picture  Ilorizontally . — In  the  view, 
this  extension  to  the  right  and  left  is  to  be  marked  off 
on  the  ground-line.  Begin  at  the  s]oot  which  marks 
the  distance  of  the  view,  and  step  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  distance,  so  many  steps  to  the  right  and 
mark  the  spot,  then  step  the  same  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  centre  mark.  The  extent  of  the  picture  should  not 
be  so  great  as  to  occasion  the  least  turning  of  the  head 
in  looking  at  the  view  in  l^ature.  Should  this  limit  of 
the  view  not  include  all  the  objects  desired,  the  sketcher 
must  retire,  and  thus  make  the  distance  of  the  view 
greater. 

The  Horizoiv-line. — This  imaginary  line  in  the  view 
may  be  established  by  holding  up  a  thread  or  pencil, 
horizontally,  at  the  exact  height  of  the  eye.  The  ob- 
jects through  which  this  line  passes  may  be  sketched 
first,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  point  of  sight,  as  their 
positions  may  help  to  establish  those  of  other  objects, 
above  or  below  the  horizon-line. 

The  Up-hill  and  Down-hill  Views. — ^When  a  portion 
of  the  view  is  an  horizontal  or  level  plane,  and  a  portion 
an  inclined  plane  (as  up-hill  or  down-hill),  there  will  be 
additional  vanishing-points — one  above  the  point  of 
sight  which  is  on  the  horizon-line,  if  an  up-hill  view, 
and  one  below  it  if  a  down-hill  view.  And  these  points 
are  more  or  less  above  or  below  the  horizon-line  as  the 
planes  are  more  or  less  inclined  (or  as  the  hills  are  more 
or  less  steep).  All  receding  horizontal  lines  vanish  in 
the  horizon-line,  but  the  receding  inclined  lines  vanish 
in  their  respective  points,  which  are  above  or  below  the 
horizon-line  as  the  case  may  be.  As  to  the  down-hill 
view,  if  the  descending  plane  is  not  visible  to  the  eye, 
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of  course  it  cannot  be  represented  on  tlie  canvas.  But, 
if  visible,  then  tbe  lowest  lines  of  tlie  descending  plane 
will  have  a  higher  place  on  the  perspective  plane  or  can- 
vas than  the  highest  (or  nearest)  lines  of  that  plane  in 
the  view.  To  prove  this  and  make  it  clear,  go  to  the 
top  of  a  stairway,  and  look  down  through  a  little  frame 
held  upright  (which,  of  course,  represents  the  perspective 
plane  or  canvas). 

Drojyping  Lines, — If  the  canvas  or  paper  is  small,  it 
may  be  held  in  front  of '  and  so  far  from  the  eye  as  ex- 
actly to  hide  the  view  about  to  be  sketched.  When  pre- 
cisely in  place,  lower  it  till  its  top  edge  comes  against  the 
prominent  objects,  and  with  the  pencil  mark  these  places, 
at  the  top  edge.  Now  lines  may  be  dropped  from  these 
points  down  into  the  picture,  giving  the  locations  of 
these  objects  exactly,  with  regard  to  their  distance  from 
each  other  to  the  right  or  left.  In  the  same  way  the 
end  of  the  canvas  or  paper  may  be  used  to  establish  lo- 
cations and  heights  of  objects — the  lines  being  carried 
across  from  the  edge  into  the  picture. 

SJcetching-frames. — A  small  frame  (of  but  a  few 
inches  in  size)  may  be  made  of  wood  or  card-board,  and 
both  length  and  breadth — which  should  be  in  exact  pro^ 
portion  to  those  of  the  canvas  or  paper — accurately  di- 
vided into  quarters  by  fine  threads  stretched  across. 
The  canvas  or  paper  is  also  quartered  by  fine,  dotted, 
pencil  lines.  This  frame,  held  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  eye  (use  a  thread  as  above  directed),  not  only 
includes  the  view  to  be  drawn,  but  also  divides  it  into 
sections,  and  these  divisions  correspond  to  the  larger 
ones  on  the  canvas.  But  the  use  of  all  mechanical  aids 
should  not  be  abused.    The  young  artist  should  use 
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them  only  to  corroborate  a  previous  estimate  made  by 
the  eye  alone,  and  should  learn  as  early  as  possible  to 
be  independent  of  their  use. 

Fallacy  of  some  Measureinents. — In  drawing  dimen- 
sions, we  are  to  draw  them  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  and 
not  as  they  really  are.  As  an  example  of  what  is  meant, 
go  out  to  IS'ature,  and  with  the  eye  gather  up  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  of  objects  or  divisions  of  the  view,  near 
and  distant.  JSTow  turn  the  back,  lower  the  head,  and 
look  at  the  view  under  the  arm,  with  the  eyes  inverted. 
Some  of  the  dimensions  will  appear  very  much  cramped, 
especially  vertically.  N^ow  the  mere  lowering  of  the 
eye  a  few  inches,  as  in  this  experiment,  will  cause  some 
of  this  effect,  but  not  the  half  of  it.  Photography  ren- 
ders the  view  this  way,  and,  while  correct  in  one  sense, 
it  is  incorr-ect  in  another;  that  is,  the  impression  re- 
ceived is  incorrect.  Let  the  student  go  out  and  meas- 
ure the  vertical  width  of  a  sheet  of  water,  holding  up 
his  pencil  before  the  eye  and  measuring,  and  he  will 
find  that  represented  so  narrow  on  the  canvas  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  impression  of  width. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  composition  of  JSTature  is  all  tlie  student  or 
young  artist  need  study;  and  it  is  only  after  years  of 
faithful  study  of  her  that  he  will  learn  just  what  "  com- 
position "  means,  and  be  able  to  profit  by  its  aid.  From 
her  he  will  learn  the  great  ^principles  of  composition, 
which  admit  of  no  exception  or  variation,  while  it  is 
from  books  he  learns  rules  which  do  admit  of  these 
things.  Indeed,  we  doubt  the  value  of  even  a  learned 
and  comprehensive  treatise  on  this  subject.  " '  "Well 
composed.'  Does  that  mean  according  to  rule  ?  J^o. 
Precisely  the  contrary.  Composed  as  only  the  man 
who  did  it  could  have  done  it ;  composed  as  no  other 
picture  is,  or  was,  or  ever  can  be  again.  Every  great 
work  stands  alone." 

ISTo  composition  is  successful  unless  the  artist  fully 
understands  the  motive  or  idea  of  his  work  and  the  use 
of  the  means  on  which  he  depends  for  aid.  He  gets 
these  key-notes  from  Nature. 

A  few  general  suggestions  are  offered  to  the  young 
artist  who  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by  them. 

Line.  —  Line,  as  a  technical  term  in  composition, 
"signifies  the  course,  or  medium,  through  which  the 
eye  is  led  from  one  part  of  a  picture  to  another.     The 
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indication  of  tliis  course  is  various  and  multiform,  ap- 
pertaining equally  to  shape,  to  color,  and  to  light  and 
dark;  in  a  word,  to  whatever  attracts  and  keeps  the  eye 
in  motion.  For  the  re^-ulation  of  these  lines  there  is 
no  rule  absolute,  except  that  they  vary  and  unite ; 
nor  is  the  last  strictly  necessary,  it  being  sufficient, 
if  they  so  terminate,  that  the  transition  from  one  to 
another  is  made  naturally,  and  without  effort  by  the 
imagination.  'Nov  can  any  laws  be  laid  down  as  to 
their  peculiar  character ;  this  must  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject."  ^ 

Fuseli  observes,  "  Yarious  are  the  shapes  in  which 
composition  embodies  its  subject  and  presents  it  to  our 
eye.  The  cone  or  pyramid,  the  globe,  the  grape,  flame 
and  stream,  the  circle  and  its  segments,  lend  their  figure 
to  elevate,  concentrate,  round,  diffuse  themselves,  or 
undulate  in  its  masses." 

But  the  composition  of  a  picture*  is  not  necessari- 
ly angular,  circular,  oval,  etc.  Formality  should  be 
avoided. 

Serpentine  lines  give  easy  and  imperceptible  transi- 
tions. Long  level,  or  horizontal,  lines  convey  the  idea 
of  stillness  and  repose ;  while  action  is  represented  by 
lines  that  are  angular,  or  undulating  in  curves  that  par- 
take of  the  parabola. 

Classification. — The  artist  first  classifies  his  subject, 
then  chooses  the  tone-color,  accessories,  etc.,  which  must 
be  in  keeping  with  the  subject. 

Unity, — There  must  be  an  undivided  theme.  There 
must  be  one  predominant  figure,  object,  or  idea,  to 
which  all  others  have  a  subordinate  and  due  relation. 

1  Allston. 
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It  would  hardly  do  to  liave  Mr.  Booth,  as  Hamlet^  at  one 
end  of  the  stage,  and  Miss  Kellogg  in  opera  at  the  other, 
however  excellently  each  might  perform.  "In  accord- 
ance to  this  law  of  unity  of  the  mind,  but  one  feeling 
or  sentiment  is  directly  and  decidedly  addressed  by  any 
one  production  of  J^ature. ;  Flowers  having  the  strongest 
perfume — ^like  the  orange,  jasmine,  and  lilac — are  either 
white,  or  most  delicately  tinted.  In  the  charms  dis- 
played by  the  gorgeous  lilies  and  tulips,  the  eye  alone 
is  gratified.  BriUiant  birds  are  never  great  singers. 
People  who  are  regularly  beautiful  are  not  gifted  with 
strong  mental  capacity;  for,  according  to  the  laws  of 
harmony,  strength  of  character  is  too  decidedly  marked 
in  the  physical  development  to  admit  of  the  delicacy 
that  is  essential  to  regular  beauty.  We  find  every  de- 
gree of  strength  and  beauty,  every  variety  of  element, 
and  every  possible  variety  of  combination  in  the  human 
form  and  character ;  and,  according  to  the  law  of  har- 
mony that  prevades  life,  we  also  find  that  the  interme- 
diate combination,  that  serves  to  unite  and  harmonize 
the  two  extremes,  partaking  alike  of  the  character  of 
both,  is  never  wanting. 

"  This  production,  combining  as  it  does,  in  modified 
form,  the  characteristics  of  the  class  it  represents,  is  the 
most  universally  pleasing.  Its  character  and  beauty  are 
appreciated  and  admired  by  the  highest  order  of  minds, 
while  neither  is  lost  upon  the  less  gifted.  In  flowers,  we 
have  an  example  of  it  in  the  rose ;  in  birds,  the  canary ; 
in  colors,  the  violet ;  in  man,  it  is  the  medium  between 
beauty  and  deformity,  strength  and  weakness.  Let  the 
artist  ignore  this  law  of  unity,  physical  and  mental,  and 
imitate  some  tragic  or  pathetic  scene  in  brilliant  colors, 
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intending  in  that  way  to  make  a  stronger  impression, 
and  be  will  gratify  those  only  who  are  pleased  with 
bright  colors — those  who  regard  pictures  as  articles  of 
ornament,  and  not  as  a  medium  for  giving  expression  to 
some  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable.  ... 

"  The  student  wiirfind  that  this  law  of  unity  found 
in  Nature  goveiTis  other  arts.  As,  for  instance,  the 
finest  poetry  is  not  set  to  powerful  music ;  one  or  the 
other  must  be  subordinate."  \ 

Seviplicity. — "  The  best  works  of  art,  those  that  are 
the  most  pleasing,  the  most  enduring,  and  produce  the 
most  forcible  impression,  are  always  characterized  by 
simplicity."  The  story  should  be  told  as  simply  and  as 
clearly  as  possible. 

Accessories. — Introduce  no  more  figures  or  objects 
than  will  express  the  motive  or  idea  properly.  A  work 
that  is  crowded  with  accessories  is  neither  strong  nor 
pleasant.  If  many  figures  must  be  introduced,  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  subject,  they  should  be  arranged 
in  groups  of  different  gradations,  and  all  subordinated 
to  the  principal  group.  The  humblest  accessories  may 
be  used  if  they  help  to  tell  the  story. 

Harmony. — Everything  in  a  picture  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  entire  composition.  "Every  man 
that  can  paint  at  all  can  execute  individual  parts ;  but 
to  keep  those  parts  in  due  subordination,  as  relative  to 
a  whole,  requires  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  art,  that 
more  strongly  implies  genius  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
quality  whatever."  ^ 

Light. — When  two  lights  are  introduced  (as  the 

'  Dw^ght.  '  Eeynolds. 
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natural  and  artificial)  one  must  predominate ;  giving  one 
focus,  which,  generally,  should  be  near  the  middle  of  the 
canvas.  All  secondary  lights  should  have  proper  grada- 
tion with  reference  to  the  principal  one.  The  principal 
figure  or  object  should  receive  the  principal  light,  gen- 
erally, for  the  eye  is  attracted  by  light.  As  observed 
elsewhere,  very  much  depends  on  the  manner  of  light- 
ing up  a  figure,  object,  or  groujD. 

Shade. — One  mass  must  predominate  in  size  or 
strength,  with  due  and  subordinate  gradation  in  all 
others.  "Extensive  shades  contribute  greatly  to  the 
beautiful  as  well  as  to  the  grand  and  majestic  result 
of  the  whole  together;  they  equally  serve  to  give 
richness  and  grace  to  the  middle-tints,  and  brilliancy, 
beauty  and  animation  to  the  masses  of  light ;  they  also 
afford  a  repose  no  less  grateful  and  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  fatigue  and  over-exertion  of  the  sight  on  the 
illuminated  parts.  To  this  end,  all  the  obscure  or  dark 
parts  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  general 
mass,  and  its  greatest  force  collected  into  some  one 
part,  where  it  will  have  the  best  efiect,  and  become  a 
principal  on  which  all  the  others  are  in  a  graduated  and 
harmonious  dependence.  "With  respect  to  this  mass  of 
shade,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  even  where  most 
vigorous,  it  is  not  a  mere  blot,  which  obliterates  wher- 
ever it  is  extended.  The  occasions  are  very  few,  where 
either  the  form  or  the  proper  color  of  objects  can  be 
thus  totally  lost,  because  objects  in  the  strongest  shade 
are  only  deprived  of  direct  light ;  they  are  more  or  less 
illuminated  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  re- 
flected lights  from  other  bodies.  The  united  portions 
of  this  mass  of  shade,  are,  like  the  masses  of  light, 
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equally  susceptible  of  all  the  variations  of  size  and  figure. 
The  interposition  of  drapery,  its  accidental  casts  of 
folds,  and  many  other  things  in  their  nature  purely 
optional,  may  be  made  use  of  when  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  propriety,  and  other  important  considerations. 
By  these  happy  artifices,  the  shades  may  be  occasionally 
contracted  or  extended,  and  made  to  assume  any  de- 
sired form,  and  reflexes  obtained  wherever  they  will 
produce  a  good  eJffect." 

CoLOE. — The  principal  figure  or  object  should  re- 
ceive the  principal  color,  and  all  other  color  be  subor- 
dinate. If  introduced  but  once  in  a  picture,  color  ap- 
pears as  a  sjpot ;  it  should  be  supported  by  similar  color, 
but  the  masses  should  be  of  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity and  size. 

Warm  color  advances,  cold  retires.  Should  warm 
color  be  needed  in  the  background,  it  must  be  modi- 
fied, and  made  to  retire ;  and  cold  color  modified,  and 
made  to  advance,  if  needed  in  front. 

Sometimes  force  is  obtained  by  the  bringing  to- 
g-ether of  colors  that  do  not  harmonize. 

FoKM. — The  forms  of  light,  shade,  color,  figures, 
and  other  objects  must  be  varied. 

Deapeet. — The  figure  and  not  the  drapery  is  the 
principal  part.  The  great  artists  do  not  usually  make 
a  fao  shnile  of  silk,  velvet,  satin,  etc. ;  many  of  them 
represent  no  particular  fabric.  Drapery  is  to  cover,  and 
not  to  conceal,  the  figure.  Costume  must  be  observed, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  it  predominates  over  the 
motive  of  the  picture. 

Feeling.  —  Allston  says :  "  The  despised  feeling 
which  the  schools  have  scouted,  is  yet  the  mother  of 
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that  science  of  which,  they  vainly  boast."      This  is  the 
key-note  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  all  else  in  Art. 

Suggestion. — The  leading  idea  may  be  very  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  suggestion  alone.  In  the  picture 
by  Delaroche  of  the  murder  of  the  little  princes  in  the 
Tower,  he  does  not  introduce  the  murderers  at  their 
deadly  work,  but  their  advancing  light  gleams  omi- 
nously under  the  door,  and  we  hear  their  footsteps 
through  the  ears  of  the  little  house-dog,  who  is  on  the 
alert.     It  is  impressively  suggestive. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

GENERAL   TOPICS. 

The  Fine  Arts. — Webster  says :  "  Arts  are  divided 
into  useful.,  mechanical,  or  industrial,  and  liberal,  po- 
lite, or  Jme.  The  liberal  or  polite  arts  are  those  in 
which  the  mind  or  imagination  is  chiefly  concerned,  as 
poetry,  music,  and  painting." 

Ilazlitt  says :  "  Fine  arts,  or  jpolite  arts,  originally, 
all  those  arts  in  which  the  powers  of  imagination  or 
invention  are  exerted  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pleasm^e  by  their  immediate  impression  on 
the  mind,  as  poetry,  music,  etc. — of  late  restricted  to 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture,  which 
influence  us  through  the  eye,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
first  two  of  these  arts." 

D wight — after  remarking,  "  The  fine  arts,  so-called, 
are  all  imitative  arts,  but  the  imitative  arts  are  not  all 
fine  arts" — thus  names,  in  their  order  of  precedence, 
the  fine  arts :  Poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture,^ and  dancing.'* 

^  "Architecture  is  so  dependent  upon  the  plastic  art  (sculpture)  for 
ornamentation  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  by  itself.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin, and  was  perfected  as  an  art,  under  the  influence  of  Polytheism,  and, 
in  considering  the  subject,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  architecture 
of  the  present  day  is  not  that  of  the  past.  ...  At  the  present  day,  we 
have  architectural  buildings,  but  not  architecture  as  a  fine  art." 

^  By  dancing  is  meant  stage  dancing  and  pantomime — or  "  the  art  of 
representing  all  theatrical  subjects  without  speaking."— Di^  Bo&. 
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Engraving  is  not  generally  accorded  rank  with  tlie 
Fine  Arts,  but  is  given  place  at  tlie  head  of  imitative 
arts;  because,  first,  the  engraver  is  usually  supplied 
with,  his  subject  by  an  artist,  and  second,  he  must  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  mechanic  to  complete  the  labor  of  his 
hand.  We  think,  however,  that  the  highest  class  of 
engraving,  when  the  artist  engraves  or  etches  ^  his  own 
subjects,  should  rank  as  a  Fine  Art. 

As  for  photography,  that  is  no  Fine  Art  at  all,  not- 
withstanding the  amusing  fact  that  many  who  practice 
it  style  themselves  "artists."  Well,  so  is  a  shoemaker 
an  artist,  but  not  a  follower  of  the  Fine  Arts.*  'No  one 
questions  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  and  imitative 
arts  may  be  raised  to  a  very  high  rank.  Euskin  says : 
"Photographs  never  look  entirely  clear  and  sharp; 
but,  because  clearness  is  supposed  a  merit  in  them,  they 
are  usually  taken  from  very  clearly  marked  subjects ; 
and  such  results  as  are  misty  and  faint,  though  often 
precisely  those  which  contain  the  most  subtle  render- 
ings of  Nature,  are  thrown  away,  and  the  clear  ones 
only  are  preserved.  Those  clear  ones  depend  for  much 
of  their  force  on  the  faults  of  the  process.  Photog- 
raphy either  exaggerates  shadows,  or  loses  detail  in  the 

^  Those  who  wish  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  etching 
are  referred  to  "  Etching  and  Etchers,"  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Illus- 
trated with  etchings  by  the  author ;  18'76.  Eoberts  Brothers,  Boston. 
Price,  1*7.50. 

"  The  Etchers'  Hand-book  " — giving  an  account  of  the  old  processes, 
and  of  processes  recently  discovered.  Illustrated  by  the  author,  P.  G. 
Hamerton.     London:  1875.     $2.00. 

2  There  is  a  horrid  suggestion  in  our  mind  that  an  "  organ-grinder  " 
may  be  a  musician  because,  by  the  aid  of  his  little  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, he  produces  music  (?). 
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liglits,  and,  in  many  ways  which  I  do  not  here  pause  to 
explain,  misses  certain  of  the  utmost  subtleties  of  nat- 
ural effect,  while  it  renders  subtleties  of  form  which  no 
human  hand  could  achieve." 

The  late  Jean  Frangoise  Millet,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  French  artists,  remarked  of  photography : 
"  Photographs  are  like  casts  from  Nature,  which  never 
can  be  as  good  as  a  good  statue.  No  mechanism  can  be 
a  substitute  for  genius.  But  photography,  used  as  we 
use  casts,  may  be  of  the  greatest  service."  He  also  said 
that,  in  the  production  of  portraits  by  photography,  the 
natural  and  life-like  could  be  obtained  only  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  sitter. 

Of  the  value  of  photography  as  an  aid  in  painting, 
Dwight  says : . "  It  has  often  been  remarked  how  much 
assistance  the  young  artist  may  derive  from  the  photo- 
graphic art.  Yes,  just  the  same  that  a  student  of  lan- 
guage derives  from  a  translation.  Give  to  a  young 
artist  thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  form,  and  light  and  shade,  and  he  needs 
no  aid  from  the  photographic  art,  or  any  other  forms  of 
mechanism.  In  resorting  to  the  use  of  them  he  ac- 
knowledges his  own  deficiencies  and  weakness,  and,  so 
long  as  he  depends  upon  the  aid  they  give,  he  is  but  a 
feeble  copyist,  entirely  destitute  of  artistic  knowledge 
and  skill,  incapable  of  producing  works  of  ordinary 
merit,  much  less  those  bearing  the  stamp  of  ideal  beauty 
in  any  form  of  imitation.  In  this  point  of  view,  pho- 
tography, instead  of  being  a  great  aid  to  artists,  or  in 
any  way  promoting  the  progress  of  art,  contributes 
materially  to  its  degeneracy.  It  is  one  thing  to  copy 
Nature,  and  quite  another  to  compose  a  picture  accord- 
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ing  to  the  rules  of  imitative  art  founded  upon  the  laws 
of  Nature,  and,  in  considering  the  elements  of  compo- 
sition, we  shall  find  that  the  imagination,  judgment, 
and  extensive  knowledge  essential  to  the  poet,  are  no 
less  essential  to  the  painter." 

The  Real  and  Ideal. — ^Notwithstanding  the  opin- 
ions of  the  followers  of  the  realistic  or  naturalistic  style 
in  Art,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  ideal.  The  trouble 
is,  the  realists  think  it  an  altogether  imaginary  quahty, 
and  so  do  not  look  for  it  in  Nature  and  in  Art.  In  much 
the  same  way  a  portrait  becomes  a  failure,  although  a 
correct  copy  of  the  features,  if  it  lacks  the  general  ex- 
pression of  character. 

"  The  artist  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Nature  is  real,  and  the  imitation  of  it  fictions.  To  coun- 
terfeit Nature  is  not  to  imitate  her.  The  fruitless  at- 
tempt at  identical  similarity  belies  and  foils  itself,  and 
is  worthy  of  no  other  name  than  that  of  counterfeit, 
mimicry,  or  parody.  Reality,  life,  motion,  are  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Nature.  It  is  by  these  means  that  she  gives 
pleasure.  Art  gives  pleasure  without  life  and  reality. 
Her  province  is,  to  supply  the  place  of  reality  by  its 
representation."  ^ 

"  It  is  true,  painting  is  strictly  an  imitative  art ;  but 
mere  imitation,  or,  more  properly,  copy,  can  never  touch 
the  feelings.  The  artist  must  give  to  his  work  the  im- 
press of  his  own  mind,  his  own  conception  of  the  char- 
acter, or  subject,  that  he  handles.  His  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  resemblance  of  an  object,  and  invest  it  with 
some  new  interest,  and  not  a  fac  simile  /  for  the  eye 
wearies  of  repetition,  and  must  be  relieved  by  an  appeal 

^  Dc  Quincy. 
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to  the,  imagination.  According  to  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Art,  and  the  power  of  his  own  capacity,  the 
artist  will  decide  on  imitation  or  copy.  If,  by  the  me- 
dium of  lines  and  colors,  light  and  shade,  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  some  fine  sentiment,  some  true  feeling,  that  meets 
a  response  in  the  hearts  of  others,  his  picture  becomes  a 
cherished  work  of  Art.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  is  in- 
capable of  anything  beyond  mechanical  copying — ^let  his 
skill  in  that  department  be  consummate — his  picture  is 
mere  paint;  can  gratify  none  but  those  familiar  with  the 
object  represented ;  will  live  its  little  day,  and  be  forgot- 
ten with  its  author,  .  .  .  Nature  has  its  own  peculiar 
charms  bestowed  by  the  Great  Creator,  but  the  charm 
of  every  work  of  Art  must  be  the  gift  of  the  artist. 
Borrowing  E^ature's  choicest  beauties  will  not  make 
an  artistic  picture.  Each  has  its  own  province,  and 
the  foolish  fear  of  sacrificing  the  truth  of  J^ature  to  the 
beauty  of  Art  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern both.  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  ^Nature  is  in  its 
reality ;  the  great  charm  of  Art  is  in  the  fictitious  imita- 
tion of  ISTature,  by  which  a  resemblance  is  produced  on 
the  same  principles.  That  is,  in  obedience  to  the  same 
laws  of  beauty,  symmetry,  and  harmony,  that  govern 
all  I^ature's  works.  A  copy  is  but  a  repetition,  while  a 
true  work  of  imitation  bears  some  impress  from  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  and,  by  the  medium  he  has  chosen, 
he  conveys  to  the  mind  of  another  his  conception  of  the 
subject  represented.  In  other  words,  his  idea,  hence 
the  term  ideal  in  art."  ^ 

"A  picture  might  be  painted,  a  statue   might  be 
carved,  which  should  be  patiently  faithful  to  N^ature,  yet 

^  Dwight's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art." 
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destitute  of  tlie  qualities  of  Art,  and  wholly  unworthy 
to  occupy  a  place  in  any  well-chosen  collection.  So 
long  as  the  painter  or  sculptor  is  bound  down  to  the 
literal  truth,  his  artistic  faculties  are  not  allowed  to  ope- 
rate. Art  only  begins  with  the  liberty  of  the  artist,  as 
flight  only  begins  with  the  liberty  of  the  bird."  ^ 

This  is  Webster's  definition  of  ideality :  "  A  lively 
imagination,  united  to  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  forming, 
in  its  higher  exercises,  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of 
creative  genius  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts."  And  it  is  by 
this  faculty  that  the  genius  shows  us  more  beauty  than 
we  have  seen,  more  loveliness  than  we  have  dreamed  of. 

"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather, 
The  art  itself  is  Nature." 

Pee-Raphaelism. — "A  theory  in  painting  which 
gives  preference  to  a  style  that  prevailed  before  the 
days  of  Raphael  (Raffaelle),  in  which  the  principal 
characteristic  was  a  careful  and  even  riojid  adherence  to 
natural  forms  and  efiects,  in  coutradistinction  to  the 
style  or  rendering  of  any  particular  school  of  art." — 
Fairholt. 

Taste. 

"  What,  then,  is  taste  but  those  internal  powers, 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  ?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species  ?     This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture,  can  bestow, 
But  God  alone,  when  first  His  sacred  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul." — AJcemide. 

^  Hamerton. 
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"  Those  mental  faculties  called  sentiments  are,  like 
tlie  reasoning,  addressed  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  Their  gratification  constitutes  what  are  called 
pleasures  of  taste. 

"  Taste  is  the  palate  of  the  mind,  and,  like  the 
physical  palate,  accepts  and  relishes  whatever  is  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  organization.  It  also  decides  the  choice 
of  pursuit,  as  the  physical  taste  decides  the  choice  of 
food. 

"  The  tastes,  or  sentiments,  are  developed  w^ith  the 
mental  faculties,  and  their  formation  depends  upon  the 
kind  and  degree  of  cultivation  received  from  the  influ- 
ence of  other  minds,  and  the  association  of  surrounding 
objects.  The  determination  given  to  taste  is  called 
style." 

Some  persons  have  a  fine  natural  taste  (the  French 
have  it  in  color  and  design),  while  others  naturally  have 
just  the  opposite.  However  strong  the  natural  taste 
may  be,  it  requires  cultivation  to  mature  it,  to  render  it 
more  perfect,  l^atural  tastes  may  be  improved  by  cult- 
ure, or  they  may  be  extinguished  in  an  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate other  tastes  which  have  no  natural  existence  in 
the  individual. 

"  Let  any  one  depend  upon  what  he  considers  inspi- 
ration, or  pander  to  a  taste  foreign  to  his  own,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  he  loses  the  true  and  unerring 
guide  of  Nature;  becomes  weak  in  purpose,  when  he 
should  have  grown  strong;  and  feeble  in  execution, 
when,  if  true  to  himself,  he  might  have  become  power- 
ful. .  .  . 

'-  With  regard  to  beauty,  or  the  beautiful,  in  Art,  no 
standard  will   serve  either  for  individual  or  national 
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taste.  Beauty  is  an  intuitive  perception  or  sentiment. 
If  it  is  not  implanted  by  Nature,  no  influence  or  in- 
struction can  impart  it ;  for  no  laws  can  define  beauty, 
no  theory  can  establish  it.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject  of  beauty,  yet  no  standard 
has  been  established  to  which  the  world  agrees  to  refer. 
Every  one  points  to  his  own ;  and,  to  all  who  do  not 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the  true  one,  we  are  apt  to  say : 
'  You  are  not  a  person  of  taste.' 

"  All  works  ot  Art  are  best  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
by  minds  kindred  to  those  that  produced  them.  To  a 
person  of  refinement,  coarseness  cannot  give  pleasure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  vulgar  mind  enjoys  nothing  delicate ; 
to  such,  the  delicate-  is  not  the  beautiful.  The  mere  utili- 
tarian takes  no  pleasure  in  the  decorative  and  the  orna- 
mental— he  is  gratified  with  nothing  but  the  useful — 
and,  in  his  estimation,  no  work  of  Art  can  equal  in 
beauty  a  labor-saving  machine.  We  must,  then,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sentiment  of  beauty  in  the 
mind  of  each  individual  regulates  the  standard  claimed 
by  him  to  be  the  true  one.  Hence,  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  one  for  universal  adoption.  It  must  be  in- 
dividual, and  regulated  by  the  natural  cast  of  mind,  by 
cultivation,  and  by  association." 

GuADATioN.^ — Without  the  observance  of  the  differ- 
ent degrees  or  grades  of  light  and  shade  (which  includes 
the  chiaro-osGuro  of  color),  space  and  distance  cannot 
be  expressed. 

For  a  fine  example  of  gradation,  go  out  and  observe 
the  clear  sky.  Look  first  at  the  strong  blue  of  the 
zenith,  then  slowly  pass  the  eye  over  the  ninety  degrees 
that  take  it  to  the  horizon.    Every  inch  of  this  immense 
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space  Las  its  gradation.  Notice  the  pale,  yellowisli, 
greeriisli-])liie  of  the  horizon.  This  exquisite  gradation 
of  the  light  and  color  of  the  sky  is  caused  by  the  greater 
density  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth.  When  there 
are  small  clouds  floating,  this  gradation  can  best  be  seen, 
because  of  the  contrast.  And  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  white  cloud  of  the  zenith  is  not  the  wliite  cloud  of 
the  horizon — the  latter  is  modified  by  the  denser  atmos- 
phere. 

And  so,  throughout  Nature,  there  are  these  subtile 
and  exquisite  gradations,  even  in  the  smallest  objects 
(but  they  are  seldom  so  regular  as  that  of  the  sky, 
usually  being  more  rapid  toward  one  end  of  the  scale), 
and,  unless  given  in  a  picture,  there  is  no  true  ex-pres- 
gion  of  space. 

"It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  color  should  be 
gradated  in  painting  by  being  made  simply  paler  or 
darker  at  one  place  than  another.  Generally,  color 
changes  as  it  diminishes,  and  is  not  only  darker  at  one 
spot,  but  also  purer  at  one  spot  than  elsewhere ;  although 
it  does  not  follow  that  either  the  darkest  or  the  lightest 
spot  should  be  the  purest.  Yery  often  the  two  grada- 
tions more  or  less  cross  each  other,  one  passing  in  one 
direction  from  paleness  to  darkness,  another  in  another 
direction  from  purity  to  dullness ;  but  there  will  almost 
always  be  both  of  them,  however  reconciled.  Hence, 
every  piece  of  blue,  say,  laid  on  should  be  quite  pm*e 
only  at  some  given  spot,  from  which  it  must  be  gra- 
dated into  blue  less  pure — grayish-blue,  or  greenish-blue, 
or  purplish-blue — over  all  the  rest  of  the  space  it  occu- 
pies." ^ 

*  Field's  "  Chromatography." 
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OEiGmALiTT. — The  student  should  never  forget  the 
vital  importance  of  this  quality.  Copying  the  works  of 
others — except  for  purpose  of  study — is  death  to  orig- 
inality, and  without  this  there  is  no  true  greatness. 
History  proves  that  many  of  the  greatest  artists  had  no 
predecessors  in  their  own  particular  department.  Many 
artists  are  ruined  because  they  admire  and  adopt  the 
style  of  one  master,  while  the  truth  is,  all  must  be 
studied  if  originality  is  preserved.  The  proper  use  to 
the  student  of  the  works  of  the  masters  is  for  reference 
and  study. 

Originality  is  found  in  the  genius  or  talent  of  the 
artist — in  his  treatment  of  subjects,  and  not  in  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  which  are  taken  from  Nature  {not 
from  monstrosities  of  the  mind),  and  are,  therefore, 
more  or  less  commonplace. 

Aerial  Perspective. — Some  writers  seem  to  think 
this  term  relates  only  to  light  and  shade  (with  regard  to 
nearness  or  distance),  but  it  relates  also  to  color,  which 
is  modified  by  atmospheric  (that  is  aerial)  effect.  "Web- 
ster defines  it  thus:  "The  art  of  giving  due  diminu- 
tion to  the  strength  ot  light,  shade,  and  colors  of  ob- 
jects, according  to  their  distances  and  the  quantity  of 
light  falling  on  them,  and  to  the  medium  through  which 
they  are  seen."  And  Ruskin  says,  "  aerial  perspective 
is  the  expression  of  space,  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
sharpness  of  edge,  vividness  of  color,  etc.,  assisted  by 
greater  pitch  of  shadow,  and  requires  only  that  objects 
should  be  detached  from  each  other,  by  degrees  of  in- 
tensity in  proportion  to  their  distance,  etc." 

Mystery. — JSTature  always^  has  a  great  deal  of  mys- 
tery in  the  use  of  her  means.     It  is  impossible  to  see  a 
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thing  clearly,  but  we  may  see  enough  of  it  to  make  out 
what  it  is  (and  this  is  what  we  call  seeing  a  thing  clearly). 
Mystery  is  not  a  quality  that  belongs  to  the  distance 
alone,  as  many  people  suppose,  for  we  find  it  in  the 
nearest  foreground  objects.  "As  all  subjects  have  a 
mystery  in  them^  so  all  drawing  must  have  a  mystery 
in  it 'y  and  from  the  nearest  object  to  the  most  distant, 
if  we  can.  quite  make  out  what  the  artist  would  be  at, 
there  is  something  wrong.  The  strokes  of  paint,  exam- 
ined closely,  must  be  confused,  odd,  incomprehensible ; 
having  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  melting  into  •  each 
other,  or  straggling  over  each  other,  or  going  wrong 
and  coming  right  again,  or  fading  away  altogether; 
and,  if  we  can  make  anything  of  them  quite  out,  that 
part  of  the  drawing  is  wrong,  o"r  incomplete."  * 

^  Ruskin.  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  on  to  say :  "  Only,  observe,  the  method 
by  which  the  confusion  is  obtained  may  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  distance  and  scale  of  the  picture  itself ;  for  very  curious  effects  are 
produced  upon  all  paintings  by  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  them.  One 
of  these  is  the  giving  a  certain  softness  to  all  colors,  so  that  hues  which 
would  look  coarse  or  bald  if  seen  near,  may  sometimes  safely  be  left,  and 
are  left,  by  the  great  workmen  in  their  large  works,  to  be  corrected  by  the 
kind  of  hloom  which  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  sheds  over  them. 
I  say  *  sometimes,'  because  this  optical  effect  is  a  very  subtle  one,  and 
seems  to  take  place  chiefly  on  certain  colors."  Mr.  Ruskin  further  ob- 
serves that,  "  A  touch  of  shade  which,  seen  near,  is  all  but  invisible,  and, 
as  far  as  effect  on  the  picture  is  concerned,  quite  powerless,  will  be  found, 
a  little  way  off,  to  tell  as  a  definite  shadow,  and  to  have  a  notable  result 
on  all  that  is  near  it ;  and  so  markedly  is  this  the  case,  that  in  all  fine  and 
first-rate  drawing  there  are  many  passages  in  which,  if  we  see  the  touches 
we  areg)utting  on,  we  are  doing  too  much ;  they  must  be  put  on  by  the 
feeling  of  the  hand  only,  and  have  their  effect  on  the  eye  when  seen  in 
unison,  a  little  way  off." 

So  the  student  will  observe  that  an  apparently  unmeaning  group  of 
touches  will  tell  as  a  clear  mass  when  viewed  at  the  proper  distance. 

7 
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For  instance,  the  student  must  understand  (and  the 
sooner  the  better  for  him)  that  it  frequently  happens 
that  we  cannot  clearly  see  the  entire  outline  of  such  an 
object  as  a  stone,  or  a  tree-trunk,  even  in  the  foreground; 
and,  though  a  portion  of  the  form  may  be  sharply  de- 
fined, other  parts  are  lost  in  mysterious  obscurity.  And 
the  trouble  is,  the  student  draws  not  only  what  he  actu- 
ally sees,  but,  also,  what  he  thinks  he  sees — resorting  to 
his  iwevious  knowledge  of  the  form.  Kow,  this  will 
not  do  at  all ;  so  draw'  only  what  you  see. 

At  the  hour  of  twilight  there  is  more  mystery  than 
at  mid-day. 

Keeping. — This  term  means  harmony — that  is,  just 
proportion,  conformity,  congruity,  consistency.  If  any 
object  in  a  picture  is  out  of  place  in  regard  to  its  posi- 
tion, color,  character,  etc.,  we  say  it  is  "  out  of  keeping." 
For  example,  a  gentleman  dressed  in  fine  cloth,  with  a 
lady  in  fashionable  toilet,  would  be  out  of  keeping  in  a 
farm-yard  looking  at  the  cattle  (a  farmer,  milk-maid,  or 
drover  would  be  in  place). 

FmiSH. — In  regard  to  Art  this  word  is  not  used  in  its 
mechanical  sense — that  is,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  the  canvas.  "  Finish  does  not 
consist  in  smoothing  or  polishing,  but  in  the  comjylete- 
ness  of  the  expression  of  ideas P  To  finish  a  picture  is 
to  complete  the  various  parts  in  conformity  to  the  whole. 
Form  or  detail  beyond  the .  accomplishment  of  such  a 
purpose  tends  to  produce   an  unfinished  appearance. 

And  a  mass  composed  of  small  points  of  the  various  colors,  if  properly 
arranged,  and  each  color  is  of  just  the  right  degree  of  strength,  when 
viewed  at  a  certain  distance,  is  nothing  but  a  fine  gray !  Every  size  of 
picture  has  its  own  proper  method  of  work  and  distance. 
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So,  we  see,  a  picture  may  be  quite  rough  as  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  canvas,  and  yet  highly  finished  in  regard  to 
the  general  appearance.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
represent  on  canvas  the  various  textures  in  l^ature  with 
a  smooth  surface.  Many  persons  think  "  finish  "  means 
a  smooth,  glossy  surface.  We  hope  these  few  words 
may  make  the  term  clear  to  all. 

Execution. — In  defining  this  term  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  at  length  from  Mr:  Euskin,  who, 
in  this  instance,  is  clear  and  to  the  point. 

"  By  the  term  '  execution,'  I  understand  the  right 
mechanical  use  of  the  means  of  Art  to  produce  a  given 
end.     ' 

"All  qualities  of  execution,  properly  so  called,  are 
influenced  by,  and  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on,  a  far 
higher  power  than  that  of  mere  execution — knowledge 
of  truth.  For,  exactly  in  proportion  as  an  artist  is  cer- 
tain of  his  end,  will  he  be  swift  and  simple  in  his  means ; 
and,  as  he  is  accurate  and  deep  in  his  knowledge,  will 
he  be  refined  and  precise  in  his  touch.  The  first  merit 
of  manipulation,  then,  is  that  delicate-  and  ceaseless 
expression  of  refined  truth  which  is  carried  out  to  the 
last  touch,  and  shadow  of  a  touch,  and  which  makes 
every  hair's-breadth  of  importance,  and  every  gradation 
full  of  meaning.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  execu- 
tion; but  it  is  the  only  source  of  difference  between 
the  execution  of  a  commonplace  and  of  a  perfect  artist. 
The  lowest  draughtsman,  if  he  have  spent  the  same 
time  in  handling  the  brush,  may  be  equal  to  the  highest 
in  the  other  qualities  of  execution  (in  swiftness,  sim- 
plicity, and  decision) ;  but  not  in  truth.  It  is  in  the 
perfection  and  precision  of  the  instantaneous  line  that 
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the  claim  to  immortality  is  laid.  And,  if  this  truth  of 
truths  be  present,  all  the  other  qualities  of  executiou 
may  well  be  spared ;  and  to  those  artists  who  wish  to 
excuse  their  ignorance  and  inaccuracy  by  a  species  of 
execution  which  is  a  perpetual  proclamation,  '  qu'ils 
n'ont  demeure  qu'un  quart  d'heure  a  le  faire,'  we  may 
reply  with  the  truthful  Alceste,  '  Monsieur,  le  temps  ne 
fait  rien  a  I'affaire.' 

"The  second  quality  of  execution  is  simplicity. 
The  more  unpretending,  quiet,  and  retiring  the  means, 
the  more  impressive  their  effect.  Any  ostentation,  brill- 
iancy, or  pretension  of  touch ;  any  exhibition  of  power 
or  quickness,  merely  as  such ;  above  all,  any  attempt  to 
render  lines  attractive  at  the  expense  of  their  meaning, 
is  vice. 

"  The  third  is  mystery.  !N"ature  is  always  mysterious 
and  secret  in  the  use  of  her  means ;  and  Art  is  always 
likest  her  when  it  is  most  inexplicable.  That  execution 
which  is  the  most  incomprehensible,  and  which,  there- 
fore, defies  imitation  (other  qualities  being  supposed 
alike),  is  the  best. 

"  The  fourth  is  inadequacy.  The  less  sufficient  the 
means  appear  to  the  end,  the  greater  (as  has  been 
already  noticed)  will  be  the  sensation  of  power. 

"  The  fifth  is  decision — the  appearance,  that  is,  that 
whatever  is  done,  has  been  done  fearlessly  and  at  once ; 
because  this  gives  us  the  impression  that  both  the  fact  to 
be  represented  and  the  means  necessary  to  its  represen- 
tation were  perfectly  known. 

"  The  sixth  is  velocity.  'Not  only  is  velocity,  or  the 
appearance  of  it,  agreeable  as  decision  is — ^because  it 
gives   ideas   of    power  and  knowledge  —  but  of  two 
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touclies,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  other  respects, 
the  quickest  will  invariably  be  the  best.  Truth  being 
supposed  equally  present  in  the  shape  and  direction  of 
both,  there  will  be  more  evenness,  grace,  and  variety  in 
the  quick  one  than  in  the  slow  one.  It  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  as. a  touch  or  line,  and  will  possess 
more  of  the  qualities  of  the  lines  of  l^ature^gradation, 
uncertainty,  and  unity. 

"These  six  qualities  are  the  only  perfectly  legiti- 
mate sources  of  pleasure  in  execution ;  but  I  might  have 
added  a  seventh — strangeness,  which,  in  many  ca^es,  is 
productive  of  a  pleasure  not  altogether  mean  or  de- 
grading, though  scarcely  right.  Supposing  the  other 
higher  qualities  first  secured,  it  adds  in  no  small  degree 
to  our  impression  of  the  artist's  knowledge,  if  the  means 
used  be  such  as  we  should  never  have  thought  of,  or 
should  have  thought  adapted  to  a  contrary  effect." 

Chiako-osctiro  (clare-obscure); — This  term  is  from 
the  Italian,  and,  in  its  primary  sense,  means  the  division 
of  a  single  object  into  light  and  shade,  and,  in  its  widest 
compass,  comprises  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade 
over  a  group  of  objects. 

The  High  Key  of  Nature. — If  the  young  artist  is 
not  abeady  aware  of  the  high  key  of  I^ature,  with 
reference  to  its  degree  of  light  as  compared  with  that 
of  his  white  paint,  he  will  be  much  surprised  on  learn- 
ing it.  "  Everything  in  Nature  is  blonde,  even  the 
boldest  tree-trunks  that  rise  against  the  sky."'  "Na- 
ture surpasses  us  in  power  of  obtaining  light  as  much 

^  Madame  Cave.  Madame  Cave  directs  her  pupils  to  hold  a  piece  of 
black  velvet  between  themselves  and  the  Nature  they  wish  to  represent, 
as  this  shows  the  wonderfully  blonde  quality  of  Nature. 
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as  the  sun  surpasses  white  paper."  This  is  true ;  and, 
to  prove  it,  let  the  student  take  a  piece  of  white  paper 
to  the  window  and  hold  it  upright  against  the  frame  of 
the  window  opposite  to  himself — ^he  being  at  the  frame 
on  the  other  side ;  now  pass  the  paper  so  far  outside  (it 
must  not  be  in  sunshine)  as  to  bring  it  between  the  eye 
and  the  landscape.  In  this  position  the  paper  receives 
more  light  than  a  picture  can  receive,  properly  placed 
in  the  studio  or  hung,  on  the  wall.  And  yet,  the  ex- 
perimenter will  be  startled  to  find  that  his  white  paper 
is  dark^  not  only  as  compared  with  the  blue  sky,  but, 
when  brought  against  the  trees  in  the  middle-distance, 
or  even  a  ploughed  field  in  the  foreground  that  is  in  the 
sunhght.  !Now  let  him  notice  how  much  higher  in  key 
is  the  white  cloud  in  the  blue  sky,  and  how  much 
lighter  still  is  the  sun  itself,  and  he  finally  believes  that 
his  white  paint  (which  is  used  and  seen  in  the  shadow 
of  the  studio)  is  black  as  compared  with  the  sun.  This 
fact  alone  should  make  him  feel  humble  in  the  presence 
of  ITature. 

Analogy  of  Expeession. — Kef erence  has  been  made 
to  the  analogy  which  exists  between  harmony  of  color 
and  harmony  of  sound.  Throughout  Nature  there  is 
great  analogy  in  expression.  For  instance,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  expression  more  like  a  well-preserved  old  man  of 
three  or  four  score  than  a  strong,  though  decaying,  old 
oak-tree ;  nothing  more  like  a  willow-tree  than  a  grace- 
ful woman ;  nothing  more  like  a  charming  girl  than  a 
pink  morning-glory. 

There  are  pictures,  which,  in  expression,  are  just  Hke 
certain  pieces  of  music  —  the  tragic,  the  grave,  the 
melancholy,  the  pathetic,  the  sweet  and  low  in  tone,  the 
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gay,  the  brillicant,  the  vigorous,  the  bold  and  dashing, 
the  grand,  and  the  sublime.  Certainly  these  analogies 
exist,  because  the  poem,  the  music,  the  picture,  the 
sculpture,  only  express  something,  some  sentiment,  seen 
or  felt  in  I^ature. 

Kepetition. — We  Earnestly  advise  the  student  not 
to  repeat  himself.  Nature  never  repeats  herself,  and  so 
there  is  no  lack  of  subject. 

Indeed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  artist  to  re- 
peat his  best  work,  requiring  the  utmost  care  and  labor 
as  well  2^^  feeling.  There  is  an  interest  which  '  gives 
zest  to  the  first  work  that  is  nearly  always  absent  in  the 
work  of  repetition.  On  this  subject  Huskin  remarks : 
"  And,  therefore,  I  would  earnestly  plead  with  all  our 
artists,  that  they  should  make  it  a  law  never  to  repeat 
themselves ;  for  he  who  never  repeats  himself  will  not 
produce  an  inordinate  number  of  pictures,  and  he  who 
limits  himself  in  number  gives  himself  at  least  the 
opportimity  of  completion.  Besides,  all  repetition  is 
degradation  of  the  Art ;  it  reduces  it  from  headwork  to 
handwork,  and  indicates  something  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  that  !N'ature  is  exhaustible  or  Art  perfectible; 
perhaps,  even,  by  him  exhausted  and  perfected.  All 
copyists  are  contemptible,  but  the  copyist  of  himself 
the  most  so,  for  he  has  the  worst  original." 

Replica  (Italian). — This  means  a  copy  of  a  picture 
done  by  the  one  who  painted  the  original.  Any  one 
can  make  a  copy,  but  only  one  can  make  a  replica. 

I^ATUEE  THE  Geeat  Umpire. — Doctors  disagree,  and, 
if  you  have  any  serious  question  to  settle,  go  to  l^atm'e, 
observe  and  study  her,  and  she  will  decide  the  matter — 
she  is  the  great  umpire.     Do  not  take  for  granted  the 
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truth  of  anybody's  work — get  the  corroboration  of  Na- 
ture. 

Technique. — A  French  word,  meaning  execution — 
manipulation. 

AccoED. — When  the  artist,  his  subject,  and  his  ma- 
terials are  in  accord^  then  great  work  is  produced. 

The  night  before  Waterloo,  ITapoleon,  on  the  alert, 
as  a  great  master  always  is,  rode  through  and  inspected 
his  own  lines,  and  reconnoitered  those  of  the  enemy. 
Riding  through  the  darkness,  drenched  with  rain,  he 
muttered  to  himself :  "  We  are  in  accord ! "  Was  he 
mistaken  in  this  %  We  think  not ;  for  Napoleon  actu- 
ally won  Waterloo,  only  Providence  saw  fit  to  take 
charge  of  the  field.  By  Providence  we  do  not  mean 
old  Bliicher,  who,  with  his  fresh  army,  bravely  sabered 
the  exhausted  and  flying  French  (he  was  gallantly 
avenging  Ligny).  The  figure  of  the  lion  which  has  been 
erected  at  Waterloo  represents  Providence  and  not  the 
English.  But,  no  matter ! — this  is  mentioned  to  show  that 
great  men  know  what  it  means  to  be  "  in  accord."  ,We 
hope  this  book  gives  directions  for  getting  in  accord. 

Line. — ^In  the  chapter  on  composition  this  term  is 
defined.  The  term  is  also  used  to  designate  that  por- 
tion of  the  wall  of  a  gallery  which  is  about  opposite  to 
the  eye,  and  on  which  the  lower  row  of  pictures  is 
placed.  And  this  "line"  often  becomes  a  line  of  battle 
between  good,  but  belligerent,  artists,  and  ignorant  or 
selfish  hanging-committees. 

FoEESHOETENiNa. — ^Wcbstcr  thus  defines  the  verb 
foreshorten :  "To  shorten  by  representing  in  an  oblique 
position ;  to  represent  as  seen  obliquely.  An  arm  ex- 
tended toward  the  spectator  will  be  foreshortened  in  a 
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painting."  Foreshortening  properly  belongs  to  the 
province  of  perspective. 

Background. — This  is  the  space  behind  the  princi- 
pal figures  or  objects  of  a  picture  or  scene.  It  may  be 
observed  that  any  part  of  a  picture  becomes  background 
to  an  object  in  front.  Many  persons  think  the  back- 
ground means  the  distance  only. 

Peopoetion  of  Light,  Middle-Tint,  and  Shadow. — 
We  believe  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  claimed  there  must 
be  an  almost  invariable  proportion  of  light,  middle-tint, 
and  shadow,  in  a  picture — one-fourth  light,  one-fourth 
dark,  and  the  remaining  one-half  middle-tint.  He 
probably  referred  to  certain  classes  of  historical  and 
portrait  pictures.  Because  these  proportions  would 
destroy  the  open  daylight  effect  so  essential  to  certain 
subjects — especially  in  landscape.  And  it  is  the  subject 
and  mode  of  treatment  which  must  decide  the  propor- 
tions. A  broad  diffusion  of  light  gives  the  effect  of 
cheerfulness  and  splendor,  while  an  extensive  spread  of 
shadow  and  middle-tint  gives  the  feeling  of  sentiment 
and  gloom ;  and,  therefore,  this  latter  proportion  is  more 
suitable  for  the  expression  of  the  grand,  the  tragic,  etc. 
How  can  we  properly  represent  the  sentimental  depth 
of  twilight  by  a  proportion  of  one-half  middle-tint? 
How  can  we  impart  the  luminosity  of  noontide  with  this 
invariable  proportion  ? 

PiCTUEESQiJE. — ^We  believe  one  of  Mr.  Buskin's 
definitions  of  this  word  is,  absence  of  trimness^     "  Pict- 

^  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  style  of  Mr.  Ruskin  will  give 
us  great  credit  for  diving  into  his  many  volumes  (we  like  them,  on  the 
whole ;  but,  with  all  his  elegant  knowledge,  Mr.  Ruskin  sometimes  forgets 
that  Art  is  one  thing  and  Science  another)  and  bringing  up  a  definition  in 
three  words. 
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uresque  figures  are  those  tliat  are  the  most  free  from 
the  restraints  of  habit  and  dress  that  belong  to  artificial 
life.  The  crippled  beggar  with  his  tattered  hat ;  the 
ragged  urchin  filling  his  pitcher  at  the  rippling  brook ; 
the  gypsy  girl  with  her  gypsy  costume,  etc. 

"  To  buildings,  the  picturesque  is  added  by  the  hand 
of  Time.  The  thatched  cottage  with  its  ragged  corners 
and  falling  chimney  ;  the  moss-grown  wall ;  the  broken 
bridge ;  the  old  mill-wheel ;  the  ivied  turret,  etc.  Time 
makes  everything  picturesque.  An  old  man  with  his 
gray  locks  and  flowing  beard  is  beautifully  picturesque ; 
particularly,  if  his  di'ess  is  marked  by  the  same  unspar- 
ing hand.  ... 

"  In  landscape,  the  picturesque  is  a  combination  of 
those  regular  beauties  upon  which  the  eye  lingers  with- 
out weariness— clumps  of  trees ;  bits  of  projecting  rock; 
the  bald  and  rugged  root  of  age,  so  in  keeping  with  the 
decayed  branches  and  spare  foliage  above ;  vines  trailing 
in  wild  luxuriance,  and  gracefully  waving  to  the  sport- 
ing breeze;  uneven  ground,  varied  by  the  rippling 
stream,  or  the  quiet  pool,  adding  still  another  charm,  by 
repeating  the  scene  in  soft  reflection  on  its  calm,  unruf- 
fled surface.  .  .  . 

"  Beyond  this,  the  picturesque  admits  of  all  that  is 
irregular,  broken,  or  time-worn."  ^ 

Transparency.  —  Transparency  of  color  does  not 
mean  thinness.  It  is  better  to  obtain  this  quality  (which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  good  picture)  by  solid  paint- 
ing, except  in  the  darkest  shadows,  which  are  usually 
thinly  painted.  ]^early  all  of  the  most  powerful  pic- 
tures are  painted  with  a  full  brush,  sometimes  even  the 

^  Dwmht. 
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strong  Bhadows  are  painted  with  a  body  of  color.  Solid 
painting  has  many  advantages  over  thin  work. 

Effect  of  Different  Lights  on  Pictures. — A  good 
picture  will  generally  appear  well  either  in  a  moderately 
strong  light  or  in  a  snbdued  one.  Pictures  rarely  ap- 
pear well  when  exhibited  in  street-windows,  owing  to 
reflections,  and  the  public  should  understand  this,  and 
make  due  allowance. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  artist  to  take  the  picture 
on  which  he  is  engaged  out  of  the  studio,  and  put  it  in 
a  different  kind  of  a  light  (we  mean  in  another  room), 
as  this  may  enable  him  to  perceive  faults  he  failed  to 
notice  while  in  the  studio. 

Dead-Coloring. — We  shall  never  forget  what  our 
old  teacher  said  to  us  when  we  dropped  the  expression 
"  dead-color "  in  his  presence.  Turning  to  us  with  a 
frown,  he  asked,  "  Who  told  you  anything  about  ^  dead- 
color  ? ' "  "  I  have  a  book  that  tells  about  it."  "  Well, 
h^i7'n  that  book,  I  want  you  to  paint  with  live  color,  not 
dead  color ! " 

This  is  all  the  student  should  know  about  "  dead- 
coloring." 

The  Magic  of  "Mixing."  —  The  people  who  are 
not  educated  in  Art  have  very  funny  ideas  about  it. 
"Mr.  Brush,  I'm  sure  if  I  only  knew  liow  to  inix  the 
paints  I  could  paint  fine  pictures."  A  lady  asked  the 
great  Turner,  "  How  do  you  mix  yom*  paints  ? "  He 
answered,  "  With  brains,  madame." 

Art  Notices,  Catalogues,  Etc.  —  We  advise  the 
young  artist  to  clip  out  and  preserve  ail  Art  notices  that 
he  may  have  in  newspapers.  The  leading  journals  fre- 
quently publish  splendid  descriptions  and  criticisms  of 
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works  of  Art.  Also  preserve  catalogues  of  collections. 
These  things  refresh  the  memory  about  certain  pictures 
we  may  have  seen,  and,  besides  giving  pleasure,  they 
may  give  profit. 

Criticism.  —  The  following  sensible  remarks  on 
criticism  we  clipped  from  a  daily  journal  several  years 
since ;  "  In  the  domain  of  Art,  criticism  should  be  the 
equivalent  for  discrimination.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  critic  to  judge  of  a  work  of  Art  solely  by  its 
defects.  His  dnty,  although  it  is  too  frequently  for- 
gotten, is  to  point  out  excellences  as  well  as  imper- 
fections. And  these  excellences  cannot  be  brought 
into  being  unless  the  critical  faculty  is  judiciously  exer- 
cised by  the  artist  himself.  He  must,  first,  be  a  critic 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  "Will  such  a  subject  be  wor- 
thy of  my  best  eflPorts?  "Will  it  be  within  the  scope  of 
my  powers  ?  Will  it  be  in  harmony  with  what  I  feel  is 
the  inclination  of  my  genius  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  he  should  ask  himseK — ^not  whether  it  will  sell 
well  or  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  full-pursed,  but 
injudicious,  purchaser,  for,  if  he  is  guided  by  such  influ- 
ences, he  will,  in  the  end,  discover  that  he  has  sacrificed 
his  mental  training,  and,  through  it,  his  future  fame,  to 
present  success.  In  every  step  he  takes,  his  best  powers 
of  criticism  should  be  evoked.  He  cannot  be  too  intro- 
spective. Is  this  effect  that  I  am  now  producing  my 
most  honest  and  laborious  method,  or  is  it  a  trick  of  the 
studio — a  mere  device  to  flatter  the  eyes,  and  avoid  that 
application  which  is  the  price  of  all  eminence  ?  Add  to 
this  the  dissatisfaction  with  one's  own  work,  which 
should  exist  in  the  mind  of  every  man  of  genius,  and 
we  must  believe  that  the  amount  of  criticism  which  a 
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painting  receives  before  it  reaches  the  salon^  ought,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  greater  than  it  ever  is  the  occasion  of 
afterward.  But,  in  the  minds  of  some  artists,  thought- 
ful criticism  is  never  called  into  action,  and  they  con- 
tinually execute  works  with  great  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves and  but  little  to  any  one  else.  In  others  it  is  in 
excess.  This  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for  it  depresses 
their  energies  and  prevents  the  full  exercise  of  their 
talents.  A  man  will  create  but  little  if  he  is  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  imperfection  in  what  he  does." 

Renaissance. — A  renewal ;  hence,  a  style  of  deco- 
rative art  freer  than  the  antique,  but  resulting  there- 
from, revived  by  Raphael,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
as  the  result  of  the  exhuming  of  certain  ancient  paint- 
ings.— Fairholt. 

Antique. — Webster  defines  it  thus :  "  Old ;  ancient ; 
of  genuine  antiquity ;  as  an  antique  statue.  (In  this 
sense  it  usually  refers  to  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome.)"  Besides  sculpture,  it  may  refer  to  paint- 
ings, vases,  etc. 

Plagiarism.  —  On  this  subject  Ruskin  remarks  : 
"  Finally,  touching  plagiarism  in  general,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  all  men  who  have  sense  and  feeling  are 
being  continually  helped — they  are  taught  by  every  per- 
son whom  they  meet,  and  enriched  by  everything  that 
falls  in  their  way.  The  greatest  is  he  who  has  been 
oftenest  aided;  and,  if  the  attainments  of  all  human 
minds  could  be  traced  to  their  real  sources,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  world  had  been  laid  most  under  contri- 
bution by  the  men  of  most  original  power,  and  that 
every  day  of  their  existence  deepened  their  debt  to  their 
race,  while  it  enlarged  their  gifts  to  it.     The  labor  de- 
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voted  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  thought,  or  any  inven- 
tion, will  usually  issue  in  the  blank  conclusion  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  yet  nothing  that  is 
truly  great  can  ever  be  altogether  borrowed ;  and  he  is 
commonly  the  wisest,  and  is  always  the  happiest,  who 
receives  simply,  and  without  envious  question,  what- 
ever good  is  offered  him,  with  thanks  to  its  immediate 
giver." 

"  It  is  in  vain  for  poets  or  painters  to  endeavor  to 
invent  without  materials  on  which  the  mind  may  work, 
and  from  which  invention  must  originate.  JSTothing  can 
come  of  nothing. .  Homer  is  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  all  the  learning  of  his  time ;  and  we  are  certain  that 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  were  equally  possessed  of 
all  the  knowledge  in  the  art  which  had  been  discovered 
in  the  works  of  their  predecessors."  ^ 

When  to  quit. — In  the  work  on  every  picture  there 
is  sure  to  arrive  a  time  when  every  added  touch  is  an 
injury  to  it.  We  have  told  the  young  artist  that  when- 
ever he  does  a  good  thing  he  should  stop  and  let  it 
alone.  "We  can  imagine  how  hard  it  must  be  for  a  man 
who  is  naturally  too  talkative  to  say  a  good  thing  and 
then  hold  his  tongue. 

"  The  great  point  is,  for  the  artist  to  leave  off  just 
where  the  atmosphere  can  blend  and  harmonize  the 
whole  work,  without  destroying  its  life  and  spirit.  To 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  requisites  of  Art,  this  is 
not  quite  clear.  To  those  who  understand  the  subject, 
the  distinct  stroke  and  decided  touch  that  character- 
ize the  work  are  evidences  of  original  and  powerful 
thought  as  well  as  masterly  execution.     Such  work  is 

^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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the  remote  opposite  of  the  labored  finish  peculiar  to 
mechanical  skill,  and  those  who  truly  enjoy  the  one  can 
take  little  pleasure  in  the  other." 

The  Key  or  Pitch  of  a  Picture. — As  tone  relates 
to  color,  key  or  pitch  relates  to  degree  of  light  or  dark. 
This  key  of  Mature  is  best  explained  by  the  different 
hours  of  the  day — at  noon  the  pitch  is  high,  but  at 
twilight  it  is  low.  So,  to  be  in  keeping,  the  various 
parts  of  a  picture  must  be  painted  in  accordance  w4th 
its  general  key. 

Are  Reflections  Shadows? — This  question  is  not 
addressed  to  the  student^  but  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
general  public.  After  what  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject by  various  writers — or,  rather,  since  the  difference 
between  shadows  and  reflections  is  so  very  obvious — 
there  should  be  no  occasion  to  mention  the  matter  to 
intelligent  persons.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  many  persons  of  considerable  culture  who  think 
that  reflections  in  water  and  cast  shadows  are  identical — • 
and  after  daily  seeing  their  reflection  in  the  mirror  and 
their  shadow  on  the  ground.  "We  give  one  instance  of 
many  that  have  come  within  our  notice.  A  gentleman, 
on  seeing  a  new  landscape  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  pleased  with  it ;  after  which 
he  seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  point  out  some  imper- 
fection, it  being  his  habit  to  criticise  sharply.  So  his 
face  grew  quite  long,  and,  for  some  time,  he  thought- 
fully sciTitinized  the  picture.  Finally,  he  said,  "  I  have 
found  it  at  last — the  mistake !  Those  shadows  come 
straight  toward  you,  while  the  sun  is  away  off  to  the 
right."  The  matter  was  explained.  "We  believe  he  no 
longer  criticises  works  of  Art. 
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A  Good  Collection  is  a  Schooling  to  the  Con- 
TKiBUTOE. — JN^othing  will  so  quicMv  convince  the  intel- 
ligent artist  that  his  picture  has  faults,  as  to  see  it  in  a 
collection  surrounded  bj  good  works,  for  the  contrast 
is  more  convincing  than  words.  The  good  pictures 
silently,  but  powerfully,  tell  him  that  the  drawing  in  his 
picture  is  weak,  or  that  the  tone  is  bad,  etc.  The  tine 
works  kill  the  indifferent  ones,  and  tell  just  why  they 
do  it — ^if  any  one  really  wishes  to  know. 

Mannerism. — *'  An  affected  style,  contracted  by  an 
imitation  of  some  particular  master  instead  of  a  gen- 
eral contemplation  of  l^ature." 

Eclectic. — "  The  name  applied  to  the  school  of 
artists  which  endeavored  to  select  and  unite  the  best 
qualities  of  each  of  the  great  masters,  combining  with 
these  the  study  of  JSTature." 

Sale  of  Woeks  of  Akt. — The  artist  seldom  cares 
to  part  with  his  studies  and  sketches  from  Nature,  un- 
less well  paid  for  them  and  he  thinks  he  can  repeat 
them.  For,  to  him,  they  are  a  fund  on  which  to  draw 
in  the  production  of  in-door  pictures  ;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  death  of  the  artist  that  these  things  are  disposed 
of,  usually.  At  such  a  time  they  bring  high  prices,  if 
the  artist  had  established  a  good  reputation. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  we  attended  the  sale  of  works 
that  were  left  by  the  late  John  F.  Kensett,  of  ISTew 
York.  The  result  of  this  sale  was  quite  astonishing, 
the  proceeds  being  $137,000.  As  the  studies  and 
sketches  were  on  exhibition,  a  fine  opportunity  was 
offered  the  young  artist  to  study  Mr.  Kensett' s  meth- 
ods, for,  in  some  instances,  the  canvas  was  not  entirely 
covered,  the  work  being  in  progress  when  laid  aside. 
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There  has  been  a  wonderful  sale  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  These  great  sales  could  hardly 
occur  during  the  life  of  the  artist,  however  eminent  he 
might  be. 

Purchase. — It  has  become  quite  usual  for  artists  to 
exchange  pictures,  or  to  purchase  of  each  other,  and 
much  mutual  benefit  may  be  the  result  of  these  ex- 
changes. Unfortunately  (or  fortunately),  the  means  of 
the  young  artist  are  generally  too  limited  to  allow  him 
to  buy  costly  pictures.  But,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  make 
a  collection  of  the  cheap,  but  excellent,  lithographic 
prints  (we  do  not  refer  to  the  colored  ones,  which  are 
seldom  good),  after  the  works  of  the  great  artists,  such 
as  Calame,  Troyon, .  Bonheur,  Landseer,  and  others. 
For  these  prints,  if  studied  closely,  will  teach  him  many 
valuable  lessons,  besides  giving  direct  pleasure.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  lithographs,  photographs, 
etc.,  have  certain  faults,  more  especially  if  copied  from 
paintings. 


-^  -.  ■ 

casionally,  there  is  a| 

to  the  student  who  applies  for  permission  to  study  the 

works.    But,  happily,  these  instances  are  quite  rare,  and 
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HINTS  02f   VISITING  STUDIOS  AND  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
COLLECTIONS. 

As  we  would  have'  the  young  artist  well  received 
everywhere,  that  he  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  his 
opportunities,  we  give  a  few  hints  that  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. 

YisiriJSTG  THE  Studio. — Unless  the  artist  has  stated 
hours  for  receiving  calls,  try  to  call  just  when  his  day's 
work  is  done.  This  hour  may  be  learned  from  the 
dealer  in  materials,  who  frequently  sends  his  boys  there 
with  packages.  The  artist  is  not  pleased  with  interrup- 
tions to  his  lab'C)r,  especially  from  strangers.  Make 
brief  calls  unless  positively  urged  to  make  long  ones. 
K  you  call  when  the  artist  is  at  work,  explain  to  him 
that  you  are  not  a  critic  or  a  newspaper  reporter,  and 
request  him  to  proceed  with  his  work,  that  you  may 
observe  him.  Hany  will  go  on,  others  will  not.  Should 
the  artist  go  on,  then  you  get  some  valuable  lessons, 
and  such  lessons  as  are  not  down  in  the  books — it  being 
taken  for  granted  that  you  call  on  good  artists,  and  the 
time  is  badly  put  in  if  you  call  on  any  others.  You  are 
to  open  your  eyes  and  ears  and  hold  your  tongue  (un- 
less you  have  something  to  say),  p'-  Kensett's  metn- 
bds,  for,  in  some  mstances,  tne  canvas  was  not  entirely 
(Covered,  the  work  being  in  progress  when  laid  aside. 
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"TErougli  andlTote  fliose  few  pictures  |  Artists  are  gen- 
erally quite  sensitive,  and  should  not  be  annoyed  by 
silly  talk.  Do  not  say  to  the  artist,  "  That  picture  will 
look  well  when  it  is  finished,"  for  it  may  be  finished 
already.  If  you  have  other  callers  with  you,  do  not  be 
guilty  of  anything  like  the  following,  which  we  clip 
from  Punch : 

"  Male  dilettante,  JSTo.  1  (making  a  telescope  of  his 
hand). — ^What  I  like  so  much  is  that — er — that — 

Ditto,  No.  2  (with  his  nose  almost  touching  the 
canvas). — I  know  what  you  mean — that  broad — er — 

Female  dilettante,  l^o.  1  (waving  her  hand  gently 
from  right  to  left). — Precisely.  That  sort  of — er — of 
— er — of — er — 

Ditto,  No.  2. — J  List  so.  That  general  sort  of — er 
— of — er — 

Ditto,  No.  3. — ^^Oh,  yes ! — quite  too  lovely !— that 
particular  kind  of — er — of — er^ —  " 

Do  not  load  the  artist  with  praises,  for  if  he  is  a 
great  man  he  will  not  be  pleased  with  flattery,  and  if 
he  is  not  a  great  man  he  does  not  deserve  praise.  If 
you  really  like  any  particular  picture,  or  any  special 
Q^inl/tv.^^av  so  franklv.  an^  in  as  few  wQrds  as  possible, 
more  than  half  of  them  do  not  know 

TislrmG  the"Peivate  Collection.^ — In  our  larger 
cities  there  are  many  very  fine  private  collections,  and 
these  are  generally  accessible  to  the  visitor  if  the  right 
application  is  made.  Of  course,  it  is  not  right  to  ex- 
pect the  opening  of  private  doors  on  all  occasions.  Oc- 
casionally, there  is  an  owner  who  shows  his  bad  nature 
to  the  student  who  applies  for  permission  to  study  the 
works.    But,  happily,  these  instances  are  quite  rare,  and 
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it  is  gratifying  to  I  ' 

are  very  kind-hearted  and  obliging  gentlemen,  ftoine 
of  these  collections  are  opened  to  the  public  on  certain 
days.  When  the  young  artist  has  no  friend  to  intro- 
duce him,  it  is  proper  to  call  on  the  owner  at  his  place 
of  business,  or  to  write  a  note,  stating  the  desire.  If 
permission  is  granted,  and  no  time  set,  the  call  should 
be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  a  call  is  doubled  when  one  meets  the  col- 
lector and  hears  his  remarks  about  the  pictures.  The 
caller  is  not  to  swagger  about  as  though  sent  there  on 
a  tour  of  official  inspection — is  not  to  criticise  the  works 
shown  him.  He  is  to  show  his  good  breeding  by  being 
kind  and  polite  to  the  houskeeper  or  to  the  servant  who 
will  arrange  the  lights  properly  for  him ;  then,  on  his 
next  call,  he  wiU  be  more  welcome.  The  owner  will 
probably  make  some  quiet  remarks  and  suggestions 
about  his  pictures — for  he  has  his  favorites,  that  were 
purchased  for  some  special  reasons,  and,  perhaps,  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  artists  who  painted  them,  or  with 
their  methods.  He  may  invite  your  attention  to  the 
tone  of  this  work,  or  to  the  pose  of  a  figure  m  that,  etc. 
In  this  way  the  caller_ will,  see  much  more  than  he  pos-  • 
sibly  could  werd  any  will  go  on,  others  will  not.  Should 
is  a  separate  gallery,  it  is  stiii  tlie  pnvate'resfaeiice,  ancf< 
the  caller  will  deport  himself  accordingly.  Nothing  is 
to  be  touched,  or  in  any  way  disturbed.  The  call  will 
be  rather  short,  unless  the  owner  requests  the  caller  to 
take  his  time  to  study  the  works. 

YisrriNG  THE  Public  Galleet. — On  entering  a  large 
public  gallery  for  the  first  time,  and  if  the  visit  must 
be  brief  J  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  rather  a  hasty  walk 
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through  and  note  those  few  pictures  which  impress  one 
favorably  at  the  first  sii^ht.  Then  one  can  return  to 
these  and  give  them  as  much  time  as  can  be  spared. 
Though  most  fine  works  make  a  favorable  impression 
at  once,  yet  some  do  not,  but  require  time  and  intimate 
acquaintance  to  be  fully  appreciated,  being  retiring,  but 
of  sterling  worth  when  known — like  certain  people. 
And  if  a  picture  bears  a  long  acquaintance  and  study 
very  well,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  worth,  for 
this  is  the  great  test. 

In  a  gallery,  one  should  not  pass  the  eye  j*apidly 
from  one  canvas  to  another  of  different  tone,  as  that 
causes  confusion.  After  having  looked  for  some  time 
at  a  picture,  the  eye  should  be  rested  on  the  gray  floor, 
w^all,  or  other  object.  Some  one  has  recommended  the 
use  of  small  colored  tablets,  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  be- 
fore studying  a  picture  of  a  certain  tone,  to  fill  the  eye 
with  the  contrasting  color.  But  we  do  not  think  a  good 
picture  requires  that  the  eye  should  be  first  stimulated. 
All  traces  of  color  may  be  driven  from  the  eye  in  a  few 
moments  by  filling  it  with  a  neutral  gray. 

We  think  it  a  ridiculous  sight  to  see  a  gallery  full 
,  of  people  who  are  making  telescojpes  of  their  hands,  for 
more  than  half  of  them  do  not  know  why  they  do  it. 
"We  once  noticed  a  very  small  boy  with  several  grown 
persons  who  were  doing  this  before  a  picture.  The  boy 
caught  the  idea  at  once,  and  squared  himself  before  the 
picture,  fixed  both  eyes  on  it,  grasjped  his  nose  in  his 
j^5^,and  enjoyed  the  work  of  Art  as  well,  apparently,  as 
any  of  the  other  people.  To  perceive  readily  the  relief 
of  objects  in  a  picture,  one  has  only  to  step  rather  near 
it,  and  close  one  eye. 
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Are  we  to  remove  our  hats  in  a  public  gallery  ?  We 
are  not  obliged  to ;  and  yet  it  is  better  and  more  polite 
to  do  so.  We  should  remove  them  out  of  respect  to 
the  ladies  who  may  be  present,  and  to  facilitate  the  view 
of  persons  who  may  be  behind  us.  And,  again,  when 
we  come  into  the  presence  of  a  work  that  has  caused 
a  great  man  months,  and  even  years,  of  hard  labor  and 
anxious  thought,  why  should  we  not  uncover  ? 

To  occupy  the  space  in  front  of  a  picture  when  not 
looking  at  it  is  very  bad  manners,  as  is  any  loud  talk- 
ing, touching  of  frames  or  pictures,  or  pointing  at  them 
with  canes,  umbrellas,  fans,  etc.  It  is  an  astonishing 
fact  that  many  pictures  and  frames  are  soiled  and  oth- 
erwise injured  by  being  handled  and  poked  at.  In  a 
statement  made  by  the  attendants  of  one  of  the  great 
British  galleries  it  is  shown  that  some  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  spitting  on  and  blowing  noses  on  the  works  of 
Art!  And  this  may  happen  even  in  our  civilized 
America.  A  well-bred  person  will  behave  as  well  in  a 
pablic  gallery  as  in  a  private  residence. 

Good  collections  may  be  found  at  almost  any  time 
in  the  galleries  of  the  leading  Art-stores  of  the  large 
cities. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HINTS  ON  FRAMING,  HANGING,  PRESERVATION,  CLEANING,  AND 

VARNISHING.      . 

Framing. — Too  many  frame-makers  seem  to  think 
the  picture  of  little  or  no  importance  as  compared  with 
the  frame,  and  so  construct  something  that,  like  the  hu- 
man frame,  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  but  in 
this  case  the  fear  and  wonder  are  caused  by  the  great  cost 
and  bad  taste.  The  frame  should  give  aid  to  the  pict- 
ure by  being  subordinate  to  it.  A  frame,  like  dress,  is 
in  bad  taste  if  so  shabby,  so  outlandish,  or  so  expen- 
sive, as  to  attract  particular  notice.  An  old  artist  late- 
ly said  to  us  :  "  If  I  ask  a  person  of  taste,  who  has  just 
seen  my  picture,  if  he  noticed  the  frame,  and  he  says 
'  No,'  then  I  know  the  picture  is  well  framed." 

A  strong  picture  should  have  a  wide  frame ;  width 
of  frame  gives  importance  and  dignity  to  a  picture,  and 
detaches  it  from  surrounding  objects.  The  insiding 
(that  part  next  the  picture)  should  be  rather  wide  and 
plain- — no  bead  or  burnished  work,  etc.,  as  this  disturbs 
the  eye.  A  highly-ornamented  frame  is  generally  in 
bad  taste.  Corner  ornaments  should  not  protrude  and 
catch  the  eye  in  a  gold  frame — a  simple  mitre-leaf  is 
much  better,  and  less  expensive  than  a  highly-ornamen- 
tal corner.     We -like  those  frames  that  are  deep  and 
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box-like  in  shape,  as  they  give  the  impression  of  look- 
ing through  a  window.  But  a  very  projecting  frame 
takes  up  too  much  space  in  a  small  room. 

Many  artists  finish  their  pictures  in  the  frame. 
Millet,  the  great  Trench  artist,  said  :  "  A  picture  ought 
always  to  be  finished  in  its  frame.  One  could  never 
know  beforehand  what  effect  the  gold  border  would 
have ;  the  picture  might  have  to  be  painted  up  to  it, 
and  a  picture  should  always  be  in  harmony  with  its 
frame  as  well  as  with  itself." 

Some  artists  give  their  studies  and  sketches  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  framed,  by  painting  a  strip  of  gold, 
brown,  or  black,  around  the  margin  of  the  canvas  or 
board. 

Gold  Frames. — While  it  is  true  that  there  is  some- 
thing ostentatious  in  the  appearance  of  gold  frames,  it 
is  also  true  that  their  splendor  is  an  advantage  to  the 
most  of  pictures.  Unfortunately,  they  are  expensive, 
easily  soiled,  and  very  perishable — we  have  hardly  seen 
a  single  one,  old  or  new,  in  perfect  order.  The  gilding 
is  laid  on  plaster,  which,  in  most  cases,  soon  cracks  and 
scales  off.  "We  hope  (with  Mr.  Hamerton)  that  a  dura- 
ble material  will  be  invented  which  can  be  cleaned,  and 
which  will  fully  take  the  place  of  gold. 

The  gilding  may  be  laid  on  the  solid  wood,  leaving 
the  markings  of  the  grain  visible.  This  kind  of  a  frame 
is  more  durable  than  the  usual  one,  and  takes  its  place 
very  well  if  the  pattern  of  the  moulding  is  sufficiently 
rich,  and  a  portion  of  the  gold  is  burnished  and  a  por- 
tion dead. 

When  a  gold  frame  is  put  on  a  picture  that  is  very 
luminous  and  golden-toned,  something  seems  required 
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to  detach  it  from  the  picture.  A  strip  of  ebony  (or 
imitation),  or  dark  velvet,  may  be  used. 

Black  Feames. — Black  frames  have  a  powerful  ef- 
fect on  pictures  that  are  light-toned.  They  suggest 
looking  at  a  scene  through  a  shadowed  window,  and  do 
much  to  clear  up  and  render  a  picture  brilliant  and  lu- 
minous. A  common  w'ooden  frame  may  be  blackened 
with  India-ink  or  paint ;  but  the  black  should  be  dead 
and  soft — a  gray-black  rather  than  a  severe  black. 

Plain  and  Carved  Wood  Frames. — Wooden  frames 
should  have  a  plain-gold  insiding  of  considerable  width. 
A  frame  may  be  tastefully  arranged  of  plain  wood — for 
example,  next  to  the  gold  insiding,  or  the  gilded  wood, 
may  come  a  panel  of  oak,  and  outside  of  that  a  narrow, 
and  more  projecting,  one  of  dark  walnut  or  ebony,  etc. ; 
or  dark  wood  may  come  next  to  the  gold.  Such  frames 
may  be  very  rich  in  appearance,  and  are  nearly  always 
in  good  taste.  When  great  elegance  is  desired,  the  oak, 
walnut,  ebony,  etc.,  may  be  richly  carved  in  elegant  and 
appropriate  designs.  And  in  these  days,  when  carving 
is  taught  in  the  schools,  a  frame  may  be  in  itself  an  in- 
teresting object  of  Art,  and  be  in  keeping  with  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room.  A  frame  of  this  kind,  properly 
constructed,  is  rich,  durable,  and  easily  cleaned. 

Water-colors,  drawings,  engravings,  etc.,  are  framed 
under  glass,  usually  in  flat  frames,  with  a  white  or  gray 
margin  of  considerable  width  between  picture  and 
frame.  Or  a  flat  mat  of  neutral  gray  may  come  near 
the  picture,  outside  of  which  is  put  the  frame  proper. 

Hanging. — When  a  pictui'e  is  properly  hung,  a  line 
from  the  eye  will  be  at  a  right  angle  with  the  hne  at 
the  end  of  the  frame  or  picture.     When  few  pictures 
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are  liung,  tliej  slioiild  be  at  the  lieiglit  of  the  eje,  and 
the  ends  of  the  frames  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  may  be 
fastened  without  hangings.  Pictm-es  appear  well  on 
an  easel,  if  it  is  properly  placed.  Where  many  pictures 
are  to  be  hung  there  should  be  a  metal  rod  (which  may 
be  painted  the  color  of  the  wall),  firmly  secured  just 
under  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling,  and  running  around 
the  room.  To  this  the  frames  may  be  attached  by 
small  chains  or  wire-cord.  Hempen  or  other  cords 
stretch  too  easily,  arid  in  time  become  quite  dangerous. 
The  lower  frames  may  be  attached  by  chains  and 
hooks  to  the  under  sides  of  the  upper  ones,  and  thus 
obviate  the  use  of  many  cords,  which  have  a  disagree- 
able effect  on  a  wall. 

If  the  horizon-line  of  the  picture  is  high  on  the  can- 
vas, it  should  be  hung  low,  and  mce  "cersa^  in  order  to 
have  this  line  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  height  of  the 
eye ;  otherwise  the  perspective  arrangement  will  appear 
distorted. 

The  color  of  the  wall  or  paper  should  be  a  retiring, 
neutral  gray,  and  if  there  are  figures  they  should  be 
small,  and  generally  of  the  same  color  as  the  ground 
of  the  paper — a  little  darker  or  lighter.  The  carpet 
should  not  be  bright  in  color,  but  rather  dark  and  of 
small  figure.  With  such  walls  and  carpet,  a  picture 
gains  richness  and  brilliancy  of  color  by  contrast. 

Peeseevation. — After  the  picture  is  properly  framed 
and  hung,  we  must  still  take  some  care  of  it  if  we 
would  preserve  it.  Pictures  are  more  or  less  injm^ed 
by  dust,  dampness,  smoke  from  fires,  lamps  and  can- 
dles, vapors  from  the  dining-table,  mephitic  odors, 
changes  of  temperature,  insects,  etc.     A  piece  of  oil- 
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cloth  or  heavy  paper  should  be  glued  over  the  entire 
frame  at  the  back,  covering,  but  not  touching,  the  can- 
vas. This  excludes  all  dust,  dampness,  etc.,  from  that 
side.  The  best  protection  the  face  of  the  picture  can 
have  is  a  white,  clear,  smooth  glass  plate.  But  glass 
injures  any  kind  of  a  picture  if  in  contact  with  it.  The 
plate  may  be  set  in  the  frame,  covering  the  insiding. 
If  the  frame  is  in  one  piece,  then  the  plate  can  go  in 
like  a  picture,  and,  before  putting  in  the  canvas,  very 
small  pieces  of  wood  may  be  fastened  to  the  face  of  it, 
at  the  corners,  so  narrow  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  rabbet 
of  the  frame.  It  is  better  to  have  the  glass  rather  near 
the  canvas.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  protect  the  entire 
frame  by  glass,  the  latter  may  be  held  by  a  box  of  thin 
deal  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  frame.  Even  with- 
out a  glass,  a  box  is  considerable  protection  to  the  frame 
and  picture.  It  is  true  the  glass  will  reflect  light  and 
objects  unless  viewed  from  the  proper  place ;  but  this 
is  a  slight  objection  as  compared  with  the  great  ad- 
vantages it  affords.  It  might  be  aiTanged  for  removal 
on  special  occasions.  The  plate  should  be  so  nicely 
fitted  at  the  edges  as  to  exclude  all  dampness,  dust, 
insects,  etc.  Unless  the  glass  is  colorless,  it  will  give  a 
false  tone  to  the  picture,  and,  unless  it  is  plane,  it  will 
distort  the  di-awing  and  coloring.  Much  sunshine  is 
injurious  to  a  picture. 

If  our  pictures  are  protected  in  the  way  we  recom- 
mend, we  may  hang  them  in  any  apartment  of  the 
house  where  they  may  be  seen  and  enjoyed  every  day. 
We  are  opjDOsed  to  keeping  such  things  in  a  room  that 
is  not  used  except  on  rare  occasions  (indeed,  there 
should  not  be  such  a  room  at  all),  for  these  rooms  are 
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generally  damp  and  disagreeable,  and  are  never  home- 
like. One  should  live  with  his  favorite  pictures  and 
other  objects  of  Art. 

Cleaning. — In  cleaning  a  very  dirty  picture,  it 
sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  old  varnish, 
especially  if  there  is  dirt  under  it,  but  this  should  be 
done  only  by  an  adept.  If  a  picture  is  cracked,  it  is 
dangerous  to  put  water  on  it,  as  it  penetrates  and  loosens 
the  paint.  In  any  case  water  is  more  or  less  dangerous. 
The  surface  of  a  picture  that  is  not  cracked  may  be 
gently  sponged  with  soft,  tepid  (never  hot)  water,  and 
the  raoisture  almost  immediately  removed,  A  soft 
sponge  or  cloth  may  be  used,  but  neither  should  con- 
tain a  particle  of  grit.  There  should  be  no  hard  rub- 
bing. Many  people  think  soap  is  a  good  thing.  Well, 
it  is  good  in  its  place,  but  its  place  is  not  on  a  picture, 
eating  the  oil  from  the  paint.  Saliva  is  a  good  deter- 
gent for  removing  fly-specks  and  other  dirt.  Wet  the 
finger  or  a  rag  with  it  and  apply.  But  it  should  soon 
be  removed,  and  the  spot  cleansed  with  pure  water. 
Ox-gall  is  said  to  be  a  safe  and  effective  detergent.  It 
may  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush ;  then  all  should  be 
carefully  removed  with  clean  water.  There  are  pro- 
fessional picture-cleaners  who  use  chemicals,  but  the 
most  of  these  are  mere  quacks,  and  many  fine  works 
have  been  ruined  by  them. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  lately  given  two  methods 
for  cleaning  pictures — in  the  number  for  September, 
1876,  and  in  that  of  February,  1877.  They  are  similar, 
but  the  latter  is  much  simpler,  and  therefore  better,  so 
we  give  it  here.  We  have  never  seen  this  process  tried, 
but  it  is  highly  recommended,  and  appears  to  be  safe  : 
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"  Spread  put  upon  a  cleanly-swept  floor  (bare)  a 
sheet  of  Canton  flannel  the  exact  size  of  the  canvas  to 
be  treated,  and  sprinkle  it  with  alcohol,  wetting  it  even- 
ly all  over.  Turn  the  painting,  in  its  frame,  face  down- 
ward over  this.  Of  course  it  is  requisite  that  the  can- 
vas should  not  bag,  and  the  frame  shall  be  deep  enough 
to  keep  it  about  two  inches  from  the  flannel.  Cover 
the  whole  with  a  thick  double  quilt  or  shawl,  which 
will  overlap  the  frame  some  inches  on  every  side.  This 
method  is  superior  in  many  obvious  respects,  besides  its 
simplicity,  to  that  of  inverting  the  alcohol  above  the 
painting.  It  is  unnecessary  that  the  'box'  should  be 
air-tight,  but  it  must  be  close  enough  to  prevent  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  For  unframed  can- 
vases a  box  may  be  improvised  from  four  slips  of  com- 
mon inch  deal,  three  inches  wide,  which  may  be  drawn 
together  to  the  exact  size  of  any  painting,  and  will  be 
found  sufiiciently  close  at  the  corners  without  fastening. 
To  cover  a  large  surface  with  alcohol  quickly  enough,  a 
very  small  watering-pot  is  convenient.  About  three  to 
four  ounces  of  alcohol  are  enough,  for  an  ordinary  por- 
trait. The  whole  operation  is  extremely  simple,  and 
the  result  amazing.  Of  course  the  painting  must  un- 
dergo a  careful  surface-cleaning  before  being  treated  by 
alcohol,  and,  if  there  is  dirt  between  the  layers  of  old 
varnish,  only  the  practiced  hand  of  an  expert  can  get  it 
out..  Experience  will  teach  the  proper  length  of  expos- 
ure to  the  alcohol,  and  there  is  no  danger  to  the  paint- 
ing in  any  stage  of  the  process." 

The  fumes  of  the  alcohol  dissolve  the  varnish  and 
clarify  it,  making  it  as  soft,  clear,  and  even  as  if  just 
applied.     And  it  seems  the  process  is  to  be  continued 
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SO  long  as  there  are  any  rough  or, clouded  spots  re- 


mammo^. 


There  are  adepts  who  restore  paintings,  and  who 
transfer  them  from  panel  to  canvas,  and  from  old  can- 
vas to  new ;  but  all  these  are  dangerous  processes  even 
in  skillful  hands.  (For  a  few  hints  on  retouching  and 
varnishing  old  pictures,  see  Consistency  of  the  Painty  In 
THE  Studio.) 

Yaenishing. — ^We  believe  in  varnish,  but  the  abuse 
of  it  has  made  it  many  enemies.  Yarnish  not  only 
gives  the  color  its  right  appearance  but  hermetically 
seals  it,  and  protects  it  in  a  great  measure  from  vapors, 
dust,  etc.  But,  before  varnish  is  applied,  the  picture 
should  be  thoroughly  seasoned — if  painted  with  a  body 
of  color  it  should  stand  years  rather  than  months.  We 
are  opposed  to  heavy  and  repeated  coats  of  varnish,  as 
they  discolor  the  paint  and  crack  it. 

Copal  varnish  is  hard  and  liable  to  crack,  while  mas- 
tic is  always  more  or  less  sticky.  We  have  the  "  happy 
medium  "  in  picture  varnish. 

Before  being  varnished  the  picture  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  with  water  (as  above  directed),  and  when 
dry  all  lint  or  dust  removed  with  a  clean  brush.  To 
make  the  varnish  flow  freely,  and  to  get  on  a  rather 
thin  coating  (which  is  recommended,  especially  for  the 
first  varnishing),  the  bottle  should  be  warmed  either  in 
water  or  by  being  held  before  the  fire.  Place  the  pict- 
ure, after  it  has  been  warmed,  on  its  back  on  the  floor 
or  a  table.  The  brush  should  be  a  ^'(^m^V^-brush,  and 
of  a  good  size.  Pour  out  a  little  varnish  on  the  picture, 
and  distribute  it  quickly  and  evenly  (when  this  is  once 
done  do  not  touch  it  there  again),  and  in  this  way  go 
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on  from  part  to  part,  carefully  but  quickly  uniting  the 
edges.  If  the  varnish  creeps  or  does  not  cover,  throw 
the  moisture  of  the  breath  on  the  canvas.  The  jncture 
should  remain  on  its  back  till  the  varnish  is  firmly  set^ 
and  should  not  be  exposed  to  any  dust. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  NATIONALITY,  PROGRESS,  GOVERNMENT 

PATRONAGE. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  various  schools,  nor  even 
to  describe  their  leading  characteristics.  Each  one  is 
led  by  great  artists,  who  have  their  peculiar  ideas  of  Na- 
ture and  Art,  and  each  may  he  great  in  its  way. 

When  a  person  declares  that  no  great  work  is  pro- 
duced outside  of  such  and  such  a  school,  that  person 
not  only  has  no  great  knowledge  of  either  Art  or  Na- 
ture, but  is  fanatical  besides.  One  amusing  fact  in  this 
connection  is,  that  many  of  the  adherents  of  particular 
schools  can  give  no  reason,  when  asked,  why  the  favor- 
ite school  is  any  better  than  others.  It  is  true  that  we 
may  have  our  favorite  school,  but  this  proves  nothing 
against  other  schools.  And,  with  regard  to  nationality 
in  Art,  the  reader  will  at  once  see  the  fallacy  of  the 
one-school  idea.  "  Art  has  no  country,  it  is  universal."  * 
Had  our  Irving  no  literary  style  because  he  was  Amer- 
ican ?  And  does  our  Joseph  Jefferson  fail  in  the  per- 
sonation of  j^^p  Van  WinMe  for  the  same  reason  ? 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  Art  in  America,  we 
may  say  that  probably  no  nation  at  its  first  centennial 

*  King  Ludwig. 
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celebration  has  shown  so  much  that  has  been  accom- 
plished (no  thanks  to  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
are  always  ready  to  laud  foreign  works  and  cry  down 
home  productions).  Probably  Art  makes  more  rapid 
progress  under  a  republic,  because  the  works  are  more 
publicly  exhibited,  or,  rather,  are  seen  by  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  people.'  E'ational  taste  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  not  till  a  nation  becomes  matured  is  its  style  of  art 
clearly  defied,  as  no  art  can  advance  w^here  it  is  not  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  And  because  education  is 
general  with  us,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  very  great 
future  for  American  Art.  And  we  predict  this  hapj^y 
day  is  not  far  distant ;  even  now  there  are  many  young 
artists  rising  up  who  will  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  if  they  will  only  labor  for  the  love  of  Art, 
for  fame,  and  not  for  money. 

There  should  be  judicious  Government  direction 
and  patronage.  Madame  Cave  very  sensibly  remarks  : 
"  Whence  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  drawing  should 
be  earnestly  learned  in  youth,  and  that  it  should  become 
a  popular  art,  like  the  art  of  writing. 

"  The  Govermnent  should  think  of  this. 

"Whence  comes  the  decline  of  the  arts?  From 
this,  that  for  a  long  time  past  each  generation  has  been 
thrown  upon  a  single  track,  that  of  literature.  There 
is  another,  that  of  the  arts,  which  may  be  throwm  oj)en 
to  many  minds;  it  is  not  even  pointed  out  to  the 
youth,  whereas,  their  access  to  it  should  be  facilitated. 
The  arts  do  not  lead  nations  to  disorder.  They  render 
them  happy  and  celebrated. 

"  As  a  painter,  I  have  great  difficulty  in  explaining 
to  myself  this  exclusive  preference  for  the  art  of  writ- 
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ing,  when  I  consider  that,  of  the  entire  heritage  of  the 
primitive  races,  we  have  left  to  us  only  objects  of  Art, 
monuments  which  we  hunt  up,  which  we  preserve  at 
great  expense.  It  is  by  means  of  them  that  we  distin- 
guish civilized  nations  in  antiquity,  and  succeed  in  tracing 
their  history.  And  of  all  those  persons  who  study  and 
admire  them,  whether  abroad  or  in  our  museums,  not 
one  comes  and  says  to  the  ministers  of  public  instruc- 
tion :  '  Cause  the  art  of  drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  your 
colleges,  not  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  pupils,  not 
as  an  art  of  amusement,  but  seriously,  as  a  useful  art.' 
Art  speaks  when  history  is  silent.  The  history  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  appointed 
of  God.  After  each  confusion  of  tongues,  what  can 
there  remain  of  the  past?  Buildings,  objects  of  Art, 
which  alone  speak  to  the  eye,  which  relink  the  chain  of 
time,  and  continue  on  humanity  by  tradition." 

Kow  as  to  Government  patronage.  Honor  rightly 
bestowed,  said  Cicero,  nourishes  the  virtues  and  all  the 
arts.  On  this  subject,  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote 
from  an  article  on  Art  which  lately  appeared  in  Jlar- 
jper^s  Magazine^  because  it  is  to  the  point,  and  this  is  a 
more  important  consideration  than  mere  authorship : 
"  If  our  people  realy  desire  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
high  Art  among  us,  they  should  inaugurate  a  judicious 
system  of  Government  patronage,  in  which  the  selec- 
tion of  works  of  Art  shall  be  intrusted,  not  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Congressmen  or  politicians  ignorant  in  art 
matters,  nor  even  to  artists  and  connoisseurs  wedded  to 
one  idea,  or  who  can  see  merit  only  in  one  particular 
school  or  one  set  of  methods,  but  to  a  carefully-chosen 
permanent   committee   of   men   of   broad    cultivation, 
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judicial  minds,  a,'stlietic  tastes,  unimpeacliable  integ- 
rity, patriotism  tliat  includes  the  wliole  country  in  its 
scope,  and  a  power  of  independent  judgment  that  can 
not  be  approached  or  swayed  by  the  bribery  of  influ- 
ence, nepotism,  or  money.  There  must  be  a  few  such 
men  in  every  country,  and  why  not  also  in  ours  ?  If 
we  have  none  of  that  stamp,  let  us  at  once  establish  a 
mint  wherein  such  standard  social  coin  can  be  turned 
out,  for  no  country  can  live,  grow,  and  reach  a  noble 
maturity  without  such  a  standard  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual values  in  every  department,  whether  of  .politics, 
business,  or  the  fine  arts." 

In  every  city — and  even  in  the  town — there  should 
be  a  good  public  gallery  of  Art,  and  free  admission 
given  to  the  people,  that  all  may  be  benefited.  Wher- 
ever suitable  buildings  are  erected,  they  will  in  time 
be  filled  by  donations  from  able  and  liberal-minded 
persons. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

Art  students  generally  desire  to  know  something 
about  those  painters  of  the  past  who  are  called  the 
"  Old  Masters."  So  we  have  prepared  a  list,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  complete.  As  soon 
as  the  student  is  able,  he  should  obtain  reliable  prints 
of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  He  has  already  been 
advised  not  to  be  exclusive  in  the  study  of  one  master, 
and  now  he  is  cautioned  against  the  exclusive  study  of 
the  old  masters.  In  connection  with  the  study  of 
ligature,  the  young  artist  should  study  the  great  masters 
of  the  past  and  present. 

For  the  most  part,  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are 
to  be  found  in  the  great  galleries  of  Europe. 

Giotto  (1276-1336),  Italian,  of  the  Florentine  school, 
a  famous  master  who  gave  impulse  to  Art  throughout 
Italy. 

Leonardo  da  Yinci  (1452-1519),  Italian,  probably 
best  known  by  his  "  Last  Supper."  He  was  an  ac- 
complished writer  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  sculptor, 
musician,  and  poet. 

Michael  Angelo  (1474-1564),  Italian,  painter,  sculp- 
tor, architect,  poet ;  especially  distinguished  for  his 
consummate  knowledge  and   drawing  of  the  human 
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figure.  Hardly  any  authentic  oil-paintings  by  this 
master  are  catalogued.  His  cliief  works  are  the  fres- 
coes in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Home.  He  was  the  archi- 
tect of  St.  Peter's.  He  was  one  of  the  few  masters  of 
sculpture  who  rivaled  the  antique,  and  his  works  in 
this  department  must  be  seen  before  an.  adequate  idea 
can  be  had  of  his  great  powers. 

Titian  (147T-1576),  Italian,  of  the  Yenetian  school, 
wonderfully  great  in  color,  remarkable  for  his  percep- 
tion of  female  beauty,  and  probably  unrivaled  in  por- 
traiture. Fuseli  says  landscape  dates  its  origin  fr-om 
him. 

GiOEGioNE  (1477-1511),  Italian,  of  the  Yenetian 
school,  a  great  colorist ;  a  contemporary  rival  of  Titian's. 

Eaphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520),  Italian,  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  but 
perhaps  greater  in  drawing  and  composition  than  in 
color. 

CoEEEGGio  (1494-1534),  Italian.  He  belonged  to 
no  school,  but  had  consummate  ability  in  color,  chiaro- 
osGuro^  drawing,  foreshortening,  expression,  etc.  When 
Titian  saw  his  masterpiece,  the  "Assumption  of  the 
Yirgin,"  a  fresco  in  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Parma,  he  said,  "If  I  were  not  Titian,  I  would  be 
Correggio." 

Tintoretto  (1512-1594),  Italian,  Yenetian  school. 
He  desired  "  to  unite  the  color  of  Titian  with  the 
drawing  of  Angelo."  He  was  a  great  colorist,  and 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  his  invention  and  exe- 
cution. 

Paul  Yeeonese  (1528-1588),  Italian,  of  the  Yene- 
tian school ;    especially  noted  for  the  brilliancy  and 
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liarmony  of  liis  color,  and  also  distinguished  for  the 
freedom  and  boldness  of  his  designs.  His  greatest 
works  were  of  a  festal  character — his  ''  Marriage  Feast 
at  Cana,"  in  the  Lonvre  at  Paris,  being  a  wonderful 
example. 

GruiDo  Reni  (1575-1642),  Italian,  Bolognese  school ; 
noted  for  the  delicacy  of  his  execution,  drawing  of  the 
figure,  and  chiaro-oscuro.  He  is  well  known  by  the 
portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  which  is  in  the  Barberini 
Palace,  Pome. 

Salvatok  Rosa  (1615-1673),  Italian,  of  the  Nea- 
politan school.  He  is  best  known  by  his  landscapes,  in 
which  the  style  is  the  wild,  dashing,  and  stormy. 

Yelasquez  (1599-1660),  "  Spain's  greatest  master." 
He  was  vigorous  in  drawing,  great  in  chiaro-oscuro^ 
powerful  in  color,  and  masterly  in  execution.  Rey- 
nolds said  of  Yelasquez,  "  What  we  all  do  with  labor, 
he  does  with  ease." 

MuEiLLo  (1618-1682),  Spanish,  of  the  Seville  school, 
a  great  painter  of  religious  subjects. 

Albeecht  DtJEER  (1471-1528).  "  The  first  German 
artist  who  taught  rules  of  perspective  and  insisted  on 
the  study  of  anatomy."  He  was  great  in  drawing  and 
engraving. 

Holbein — the  younger  (1495-1543).  "  One  of  the 
greatest  painters  Germany  has  produced."  His  works 
were  in  the  departments  of  history,  portraiture,  and 
wood-engraving. 

IS^icoLAS  PoussiN  (1594-1665),  French,  eminent  in 
classical  history  and  landscape  painting. 

Claude  Lorraine  (1600-1682),  French,  distin- 
guished for  his  classical  landscapes  and  coast  scenes. 
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Great  in  aerial  perspective,  and  in  the  rendering  of 
light. 

Peter  Paul  Eubens  (1577-1640),  Flemish  school, 
painted  in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  Art,  and  was 
called  the  "  fertile  "  master.  Brilliant  in  color,  bold  in 
design,  and  powerful  in  dramatic  action.  His  "De- 
scent from  the  Cross"  is  generally  regarded  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. 

Yan  Dyck  (1599-161:1),  FlemJsh  school,  the  most 
illustrious  pupil  of  Pubens,  whom  he  surpassed  in  por- 
traiture, being  one  of  its  greatest  masters.  His  style 
w^as  characterized  by  softness  of  color,  gracefulness  of 
contour,  ease  of  pose,  and  charm  of  expression. 

JoEDAENS  (1593-1678),  of  the  Antwerp  school.  A 
great  delineator  of  low  life. 

CuYP  (1605-1691),  Dutch,  distinguished  in  land- 
scape. 

Rembeandt  van  Pyn  (1607-1669),  born  in  Holland, 
was  remarkable  for  his  chiaro-oscuro,  and  was  also 
great  in  color. 

Teniees  (1610-1691),  Dutch,  of  the  Antwerp  school, 
a  great  painter  of  figures  and  landscape  combined. 
Sweet  and  silvery  in  color. 

Yan  Ostade  (1610-1685),  Dutch,  a  great  delineator 
of  every-day  life. 

Geeaed  Dow  (1613-1675),  Dutch,  a  noted  genre 
painter. 

EijTSDAEL  (1625-1681),  Dutch,  of  the  Haarlem 
school,  a  great  landscapist. 

Paul  Potter  (1625-1654),  Dutch,  eminent  in  ani- 
mal painting. 
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HoGAETR  (1697-1764:),  English,  a  great  satirist,  mas- 
terly in  grouping,  color,  and  expression. 

Sm  Joshua  Keynolds  (1723-1792),  English,  the 
first  president  of  the  Kojal  Academy,  an  accomplished 
lecturer  on  Art,  and  a  great  master  of  portraiture. 
He  may  be  called  the  last  of  the  old  naasters. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

EUROPEAN    ARTISTS. 

Of  the  great  European  schools  of  Art  of  the  present, 
the  English,  French,  and  German,  may  be  especially 
mentioned ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  (and  the 
general  reader),  lists,  more  or  less  complete,  of  distin- 
guished contemporary  artists  have  been  prepared. 
They  also  include  the  names  of  a  few  who  have  been 
dead  for  a  short  time — comparatively. 

Of  the  English  schools  of  instruction,  the  following 
(of  London)  are  the  most  noted:  The  Eoyal  Academy, 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  London  Uni- 
versity Art  School.  The  greatest  collections  are  tiiose 
of  the  I^ational  and  Dulwich  G-alleries. 

ENGLISH   AETISTS. 

Arm^itage,  Edward.^  Constable.*^ 

Beavis,  E.^  Cole,  Yicat.^ 

Blake,  William.^  ^  Cooke.^ 

Boughton,  George  H.^  Cox,  David.*  ^ 

Brett.^  Danby.^ 

Chase.^  Dawson.^ 

[*  Deceased ,  ^  Historical  and  Genre  ;  ^  Portrait ;  ^  Landscape ;  ^  Ma- 
rine ;  ^  Animal ;  ^  Flowers,  Fruit,  Still-life,  etc.] 
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Davis,  n.  W.  B.5 

Dighton,  W.  E.3 

Duncan.* 

Elmore.^ 

Ettj,  William.*  1 

Eaed,  John.^ 

Faed,  Thomas.^ 

Fielding,  Copley.*^ 

Fildes.i 

Fisher,  Mark  (American).^ 

Foster,  Birket.^  ^ 

Fritli.i 

Gilbert,  Sir  John.^ 

Good,  A.^ 

Goodall,  F.i 

Graham.^ 

Haag,  Carl.^ 

Harding,  J.  D.^ 

Hayes.* 

Hine.^ 

Holl,  Frank.i 

Hook,  J.  C}  ' 

Horsley.^ 

Hnnt,  Holman.^ 

Hunt,  William.* ' ' 

Jackson.* 

Jennings,  E.^ 

Jones,  E.  Burne.^ 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin.*  ^ 

Lang.^ 

Leader.^ 

Leighton.^ 

Leitcli.* 


Leslie,  C.  E.*  ^ 

Leslie.^  ^ 

Lewis. -^ 

Linnell,  J.^ 

Macbeth.^ 

MacWhirter.^ 

Marks,  H.  S.^ 

Mogford.* 

Mole.^ 

Moore.* 

Morland,  George.*.^ 

Millais,  J.  E.i  2  3 

mftel.^ 

Mcol,  A.* 

Orcbardson.^ 

Onless.^ 

Palmer,  S.^ 

Pettie.i 

Powell.* 

Poynter,  E.  I.^ 

Eead.* 

Pedgrave.^ 

Roberts.^ 

Roberts,  H.  B.i 

Sant.^ 

Severn.* 

Staniield,  Clarkson.*  ^ 

Tadema,  Alma.^ 

Thorbnrn.^ 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.*  ^ 

Walker.*  ^ 

Walters.*    ■ 

Wbimperis.^ 
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There  are  many  scliools  for  Art-instruction  in  Paris, 
the  principal  one  being  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  The 
Luxembourg  and  the  Louvre  are  the  great  galleries,  the 
former  containing  the  works  of  living  (or  recently  de- 
ceased) masters.  The  great  exhibitions  of  the  Salon 
are  temporary. 


FKENCn    ARTISTS. 


Baron.^ 

Baudry.^ 

Baugniet.^ 

Berne-Bellecour.^ 

Bernier.^ 

Bertrand,  James.^ 

Bonheur,  August.^^ 

Bonbeur,  Bosa.^ 

Bonnat.^ 

Bouchard.^ 

Bouguereau,  G.  A.^ 

Boulanger,  G,  B.^ 

Breton,  Jules  Adolphe.^  ^ 

Bi'ion,  Gustave."^  ^ 

Cabanel,  Alexandre.^ 

Chaigneaux.^  ^ 

Chaplin.^ 

Chevilliard.^ 

Cogniet,  Leon.^ 

Coomans.^ 

Corot,  J.  B.  C.^  ' 

Cot,  P.  A.2^ 

Courbet,  ^  ^ 

Couture,  Thomas. 

Daubigny.*  ^ 


Decamps."^  ^ 

De  Cock.3 

Defaux.^  ^ 

Delacroix."^  ^ 

Delaroche,  Paul."  ^ 

De  Metz.i 

De  Neuville,  A.^ 

Desgoffe.^ 

Detaille,  Edouard.^ 

Diaz.*  ^ 

Dore,  Gustave.^ 

Dupres,  Jules.^ 

Durau,  C.^ 

Fichel.i 

Frere,  fidouard.^ 

Fromentin,  Eugene."^  ^  ^ 

Gerome,  Jean  Leon.^ 

Girard,  Firmin.^ 

Hamon,  Jean  Louis.*  ^ 

Harpignies.^ 

Hebert,  A.  A.  E.^ 

Herpin,  Leon.^ 

Ingres.*  ^ 

Isabey.*  ^ 

Isabey.^  ^ 
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Jacques.^ 
Jalabert.^ 

Lambinet,  Emile.*  ^ 
Landelle,  Charles.^ 
Lansyer.^ 
Lecomte,  Yernet.^ 
Lefebvre.^ 
LebrQann.^ 
Leloir,  Louis.^ 
Levy,  Emile.^ 
Luminals,  E.  Y.^ 
Marcbal,  Cbarles.^ 
Maiive.^ 

Meissonier,  J.  L.  E.^ 
Merle,  H.^ 
MiUet,  J.  F/^ '  3 
Moreau,  Adrien.^ 
Moucbo,  L.^ 
Muller,  C.  L.^ 
Pbilippoteaux.^ 


Plassau.^ 
Protais.^ 

Kegnault,  Henri.*  ^ 
Robert-Fleurj.^ 
Posseau,  Tbomas."^  ^ 
Scheffer,  Ary.*  ^ 
Scbenck,  A.^ 
St.  Jobn.*  « 
Toiilmoucbe.^ 
Troyon,  Constant.*  ^  ^ 
Yan  Marke.^ 
Yernet,  Horace.*  ^ 
Yernet,  Josepb.*  * 
Yeron,  A.  K.^ 
Yibert,  G.  J.^ 
Yollon.«  1 
"Wencker.^ 
"Worms,  Jules. ^ 
Ziem.^ 


Tbere  are  important  scbools  and  galleries  of  Ger- 
man Art  at  Municb,  Yienna,  Berlin,  Carlsrube,  Diis- 
seldorf,  Dresden,  and  Stuttgart. 


gee:man  aetists. 


Adam,  Franz.^ 
Acbenbacb,  Andreas.^  ^ 
Acbenbacb,  Oswald.^  ^ 
Becker,  Carl.^ 
Bleibtren.^ 
Bocklin.! 


Bodenmiiller.^ 
Braitb.^  ^ 
Brandt.^  ^  ^ 
Bremen,  Meyer  von.^ 
Burnier,  P.^ 
Canon  .^ 
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Cliampliausen.^ 

Cornelius.*  ^ 

Defregger,  Franz.^ 

Dietz,  F.i  ^  ^ 

Diiclver.^  * 

Falirbacli,^ 

Fuerbacli.^ 

Galb,  Alois; 

Gebliardt,  Yon} 

Gentz-^ 

Gratz,  Meyer  von.^ 

Griitzner,  Ediiard.^ 

Gude,  Hans/ 

Gussow.^ 

Gysis.^ 

Hennino:s.^ 

Hepler.® 

Hildebrandt,  E."  ^ 

Hoff,  Carl.i 

Hubener,  Carl.^ 

Huenten.^ 

Kaiilbacb,  Fritz.^ 

Kaulbacb,  Wilbelm  von.*  ^ 

Keller,  Albert.^ 

Keller,  Ferdinand.^ 

Knaiis,  Ludwig.^ 

Kraus.^ 

Leibl.^ 

Lenbacb,  Franz.^  ^ 

Lessing,  Carl  Frederick.^ ^ 

Lier.^ 

Lidenschmidt.^ 

Loeftz.^ 


Lommen.'^  ^ 

Makart,  Hans.* 

Max,  Gabriel.* 

Menzel.* 

Meyerheim,  F.* 

Meyerheim,  P.* 

Mezgoly.^ 

Miiller,  A.* 

Miiller,  Carl.* 

Miiller,  Victor.*  * 

Mundt.3  5 

Normann.* 

Overbeck.*  * 

Passini.* 

Pettenkofer.* 

Piloty,  Karl  Thoder  von.^ 

Preyer.^ 

Eiefstahl,  N.  F.* 

Picbter,  Gustav.* 

Salentin,  H.* 

Scbirmer,  J.  W.*  ^ 

Scbleicb.*  ^ 

Schonleber.^ 

Scbreyer,  Adolf  .^ 

Seitz,  Pudolpli.V 

Sietz,  Otto.* 

Sindii 


4  3 


Sobn,*'Carl.* 
Sonderman,  H.^ 
Spangenberg.* 
Tidemand,  Adolf.*  * 
Yautier.* 
Yelten,  W,  H.^  * 
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Yoltz,  Friedericli.^ 
Wagner.^  ^ 
"Weber,  Otto.^  ^ 


Werner,  A.  Yon.^ 

Wilroider.^ 

Zugel.^ 


The  following  distinguislied  names  do  not  belong 
in  the  above  lists  : 


Calame,  A.*  ^ 

Clays,  P.  J.^ 

De  Haas,  J.  H.  L.^ 

De  Keyser.^ 

Escosura.^ 

Fortnny.^  ^ 

Gallait,  Lonis.^ 

Goya.^ 

Israels.^ 

KoekKoek.^3 

Leys,  Baron  Henry.*  ^ 

Madou,  J.  B  *  1 

Madrazo.^ 


Malby.^ 

l^euman.^ 

Kasmussen.'^ 

Kobie.^ 

Sorensen.^ 

Stevens,  Alfred.^ 

Yan  Schendel,  P.*^ 

Yerboeckhoven,  Eugene.' 

Yerlat,  Charles.^ 

Yillegas.^ 

Willems.^ 

Zamacoi's.*  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


AMERICAN   ARTISTS. 


Among  the  more  eminent  pioneers  of  Art,  and  who 
are  now  gone,  may  be  mentioned : 


Paul  Revere. 
John  Singleton  Copley. 
Benjamin  West. 
Charles  Wilson  Peale. 
Gilbert  Charles  Stuart. 
Colonel  John  Trumbull. 
Alexander  Anderson. 
Robert  Fulton.' 
Washington  Allston. 
Rembrandt  Peale. 
Doughty. 


Henry  Inman. 

Thomas  Cole. 

John  Wesley  Jarvis. 

Malbone. 

Prof.  Morse.* 

Chester  Harding. 

Gilbert  Stuart  l^ewton. 

Ingham. 

John  Yanderlyn. 

Thomas  Sully. 


But,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  works  of 
contemporary  artists  which  the  student  should  study. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  delicate  as  well  as  arduous 
task  of  giving  a  list  of  those  contemporary,  or  compara- 

^  As  some  people  claim  that  all  artists  are  "  crazy,"  we  refer  to 
Robert  Fulton,  the  great  inventor,  and  Prof.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  as  illustrious  examples  of  this  unsoundness  of  mind. 
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lively  lately  deceased,  artists  who  are  justly  regarded  by 
the  more  intelligent  people  (not  by  the  author,  particu- 
larly, who  does  not  admire  the  works  of  all  who  are 
named  here)  as  more  or  less  distinguished  in  Art — and 
this  would  gladly  be  omitted  were  it  not  in  violation  of 
duty  to  the  student.  We  hope  the  reader  will  under- 
stand that  all  the  lists  are  unavoidably  more  or  less 
incomplete — that  there  are,  without  doubt,  names  of 
merit  which  should  be  given,  and  doubtless  there  are  a 
few  names  given  which  do  not  deserve  especial  men- 
tion. "We  do  not  undertake  to  give  the  names  of  the 
numerous  and  rapidly-rising  younger  artists,  for  in 
most  instances  the  reputation  is  not  yet  unquestionably 
estabhshed,  and  of  course  many  will  never  attain  real 
eminence. 

And  again,  the  names  are  not  included  of  our  older 
artists  who  have  become  weak  in  drawing  and  effect, 
and  chalky,  crude,  hot,  or  glaring  in  color,  just  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  the  most  powerful — and  un- 
fortunately there  are  many  of  this  class.  Nor  do  we 
mention  those  artists  who  are  mere  mannerists,  nor 
those  who  choose  subjects  that  require  no  especial 
thought,  or  whose  pictures  have  a  bad  or  trifling  mo- 
tive, no  matter  how  much  technical  ability  they  may 
have. 

Of  course  most  artists  occasionally  step  outside  of 
the  usual  department,  and  we  find  nearly  all  the  his- 
torical and  genre  painters  doing  considerable  in  por- 
traiture, and  even  some  of  those  who  paint  in  land- 
scape. -  And  a  few  of  the  latter  artists  sometimes  make 
animals  or  figures  the  predominant  feature,  or  we  may 
find  them  treating  marine  subjects  with  much  success. 
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So  our  classification  must  not  be  regarded  as  being 
strictly  correct. 

Tlie  list  includes  the  names  of  a  few  artists  who  are 
not  natives  of  tliis  country,  but  who  are  identified  with 
American  Art. 

But  very  few  of  our  artists  have  painted  the  strictly 
historical. 


Baker,  George  A.^ 
Bellows,  A.  F.3 
Boughton,  George  11.^ 
Brandt,  Carl.^ 
Brevoort,  J.  ~R.^ 
Bridgeman,  F.  A.^ 
Bristol,  J.  B.3 
Brown,  George  L.^ 
Butler,  George  B.^  ^  ^ 
Casilear,  J.  W.^ 
Chase,  William  M.^ 
Church,  Frederick  E.^ 
Cole,  J.  Foxcroft.^ 
Coleman,  C.  C.^  ^ 
Cohnan,  Samuel.^ 
Dana,  W.  P.  W.' 
De  Forest,  Lockwood.^ 
De  Haas,  M.  F.  H.^ 
Deilman,  F.^ 
Dolph,  -J.  H.^ 
Dubois,  Charles.^ 
Durand,  A.  B.^ 


Duveneck,  F.^  ^ 
Eaton,  J.  0.-2  1 
Eaton,  Wyatt.i 
Elliot,  Charles  Loring.*^ 
Gay,  Allen.3 ' 
Gifford,  R.  Swain.^ 
GifFord,  Sanford  R.^ 
Guy,  S.  J} 
Hart,  James  M.^ 
Hart,  William.^ 
Healy,  G.  P.  A.^ 
Hennessy,  W.  J.^ 
Hetzel,  George.^ 
Hitch,  Frederick  H.^  ^ 
Homer,  Winslow.^ 
Hovenden,  Thomas.^ 
Howland,  A.  C.^ 
Hubbard,  R.  W.^ 
Hunt,  William  M.^^ 
Huntington,  Daniel.^  ^ 
Inness,  George.^ 
Irving,  J.  Beaufain."  1 


[*  Deceased ;  ^  Historical  and  Genre  ;  '-^  Portrait ;  ^  Landscape ;  ^  Ma- 
rine ;  ^  Animal ;  ^  Flowers,  Fruit,  Still  life,  etc.]. 
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Johnson,  David.^ 
Jolmson,  Eastman.^ 
Jones,  H.  Bolton.^ 
Ken  sett,  John  F."^  ^ 
Knight,  D.  K.^ 
La  Farge,  John.^ 
Lambdin,  George  C.^  ^ 
Lay,  Oliver  J.^  ^ 
Leutze,  Emanne]."^^^ 
Loop,  Henry  A.^  ^ 
Magrath,  William.^ 
May,  Edward.^ 
Maynard,  George  W.^ 
McEntee,  Jervis.^ 
Millet,  F.  D.2 
Minor,  Robert  C.^ 
Moran,  Edward.^ 
Moran,  Thomas.^ 
Mount,  "William.-^  ^ 
IS'eal,  David.i 
Nehlig,  Yictor.^ 
KicoU,  J.  C* 
^oble,  Thomas  S.^ 
Page,  William.^ 
Parton,  Ernest.^ 
Perry,  E.  W} 


Porter,  Benjamin.^ 
Qnartley,  Arthur.^ 
Reinhart,  C.  S.^ 
Richards,  William  T.*  ^ 

Rowse, .'^ 

Ryder,  P.  P.^ 
Sartain,  William.^  ^ 
Shirlaw,  Walter.^ 
Shiirtleff,  R.  M.^ ' 
Smillie,  James  D.^ 
Staigg,  Richard  M.- 
Tait,  Arthm'  F.^ 
Thayer,  Abbot  H.^  ^ 
Thom,  James  C.^  ^ 
Tiffany,  L.  C.^ 
Yedder,  Elihu.^ 
Weir,  Prof.  Robert.^ 
Whistler,  James  M.^  ^ 
Wliittredge,  Worthingto  ii , 
Wilmarth,  L.  E.^ 
Witt,  J.  H.2 
Wood,  Thomas  W.^ 
Woodville,  R.  Caton."  ^ 
Wust,  Alexander.*  ^ 
Wyant,  A.  H.^ 
AYylie,  Robert.'"^ 


Among  those  of  om*  women  artists  (and  amateurs) 
who  are  worthy  of  especial  mention  are  the  following : 


Bartol,  Miss  E.  H.^- '^ 
Boott,  Miss.2 
Bridges,  Fidelia.® 


Carter,  Mrs.  Susan  'N} 
Cassatt,  Mary  S.^ 
Coman,  Mrs.  C.  B.^ 
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Crawford,  Miss  Anuie.^ 
Darrah,  Mrs.'*  ^ 
De  Kay,  Helena.^  ® 
Foote,  Mary  Ilallock.^ 
GifFord,  Fanny  Eliot/' 
Greene,  Miss  E.  B.^ « 
Hardy,  Miss  A.  E/ 
Kollock,  M.3 
Lea,  Anna  M.^  ^ 
Loop,  Mrs.  H.  A.^  ' 


Means,  Miss  E.  A.^ 
Norcross,  Miss.^ 
Oakey,  M.  E.^ « 
Eosc,  Miss  Adelaide.^ 
Sartain,  Einily.^ 
Stone,  Mary  L.^ 
Tompkins,  Miss  Clementi- 
na.^ 
Whitman,  Mrs.  S.  AV.« 


CHAPTEE  XXIY. 

A3IEBICAN-  SUBJECTS. 

Ameeica  !  From  Newport  to  the  Golden  Gate,  from 
the  pine-forests  of  Maine  to  the  orange-groves  of  Flor- 
ida, from  Itasca  to  the  pampas  of  Texas,  from  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  great  inland  seas  of  the  north 
— indeed,  from  the  torrid  south  to  the  frigid  north, 
America  is  replete  with  subjects. 

The  classic  White  Mountains;  the  wild  Adiron- 
dacks;  the  legendary  Catskills;  the  picturesque  Alle- 
ghanies;  the  grand  Rockies;  the  sublime  Yosemite; 
our  mighty  l!Tiagara  ;  the  romantic  Hudson  ;  the  exten- 
sive Father  of  Waters ;  refined  Lake  George ;  the 
wonderful  Yellowstone ;  the  almost  interminable  coast ; 
the  illimitable  prairie ;  the  awful  desert ;  the  primeval 
forest ;  the  lonely  lagoon ;  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
E^orth ;  the  dolcefar  niente  of  the  South ;  our  bound- 
less fields  in  History  and  Genre — ^these  furnish  our  sub- 
jects. 

October !  the  painter's  month  !  In  no  country  this 
side  of  paradise  is  there  such  an  abandon  of  color  as  is 
characteristic  of  our  American  antumn — our  rich-toned 
^'  Indian  Summer." 

"  My  country,  'tis  of  tliee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  tliee  I  sing." 


CIIAPTEPv  XXV. 

ADVICE  TO  THE  STUDENT  WHO  PROPOSES  TO  MAKE  ART  A 
PROFESSION. 

Pjrobably  in  none  of  tlie  professions  is  there  as 
little  pecuniary  reward  as  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
for  those  who  do  not  lift  themselves  above  the  average ; 
while  the  same  amount  of  talent  and  industry  directed 
to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  insures  a 
comfortable  income. 

Even  the  test  pictures  do  not  always  sell  at  once, 
and  the  young  artist  may  find  to  his  sorrow  that  years 
may  pass  without  a  single  sale  worthy  of  mention  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sees  millions  of  money  spent 
for  worse  than  useless  things,  not  only  by  the  wealthy, 
but  by  the  poor. 

An  instance  or  two  (and  by  no  means  of  the  loorst 
kind)  of  what  may,  at  any  time,  be  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  really  great  artists : 

A  meritorious  artist  of  one  of  our  great  cities  late- 
ly told  a  friend  of  ours  that  for  months  at  a  time  he 
had  had  no  food  hut  bread — "  not  even  daring  to  mois- 
ten it  with  water,  for  fear  I'd  eat  more  than  I  could 
afford!" 

Recently  there  died  in  Paris  an  eminent  musical 
composer,  Felicien  David.    One  of  his  symphonies  was 
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performed  at  a  concert  in  1837.  Four  years  passed, 
and  a  few  wlio  remembered  the  merit  of  the  work 
sought  out  its  author,  finding  him  in  an  attic  living  on 
crusts  ! 

What  must  be  the  intense  suffering  of  such  a  sensi- 
tive nature  ?     It  is  awful ! 

But  the  quachs — they  do  not  starve,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  public  either  can  not  or  will  not 
discriminate. 

We  mention  the^Q  facts  that  you  may  ponder. 

The  had  works  of  the  artist  (and  those  who  never 
rise  above  the  average  produce  many  of  this  kind)  are 
somewhere  or  other  in  plain  view  of  the  people,  looked 
on  with  contempt  by  the  educated,  and  exercising  a 
bad  influence  on  the  taste  of  others;  while  the  bad 
work  of  the  physician  is  buried  in  the  ground,  and, 
owing  to  "  the  law's  delay,"  the  bad  work  of  the  law- 
yer may  never  become  known  in  this  world.  (We  hope 
our  young  friends  will  not  rush  into  these  professions 
because  of  our  suggestions.) 

If,  on  the  contemplation  of  such  subjects  in  Nature 
as  these : 

The  breaking  east. 

The  glowing  west, 

"  The  mountain  glory," 

A  healthy  child  at  play  in  the  sunshine, 

A  view  eastward  after  sunrise  on  a  dewy  morning. 

The  action  and  color  of  the  seaside  surf. 

The  twilight  gloom  of  a  forest  interior, 

The  sublimity  ot  the  tempest — 
if,  we  say,  on  the  contemplation  of  these  you  do  not 
feel  like  falling  on  your  knees  and  asking  aid  of  the 
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great  Master — if  you  say  (or  think),  with  a  swagger, 
you  can  paint  these  things  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be 
painted — then,  we  beg  of  you,  do  not  degrade  yourself 
and  the  profession  by  following  Art.  But  to  those 
who  have  the  true,  irrepressible  feeling^  and  who  are 
willing  to  make  many  sacrifices  for  the  love  of  Art,  we 
say,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Webster,  "  There  is  al- 
ways plenty  of  room  up-stairs." 


CHAPTEE  XXYI. 

GENERAL  ADVICE  TO  THE  YOUNG  ARTIST. 

We  take  the  liberty,  then,  to  give  such  advice  as 
may  be  of  service  to  you ;  hoping  you  will  not  need  all 
that  is  given  (but,  unless  you  already  have  a  pair  of 
^vings,  you  are  likely  to  need  some  of  it). 

Educatio:n'. — '^oi  a  little  knowledge  of  science  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  Art.  And,  the 
more  extensive  the  general  knowledge  and  cultivation 
of  the  artist,  the  greater  will  be  his  success ;  because 
his  works  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  mind^  and  he  must 
understand  the  mind.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said :  "  As 
our  Art  is  not  a  divine  gift,  so  neither  is  it  a  mechani- 
cal trade.  Its  foundations  are  laid  in  solid  science ;  and 
practice,  though  essential  to  perfection,  can  never  attain 
that  to  which  it  aims,  unless  it  works  under  the  direc- 
tion of  principle." 

Fuseli  said :  "  The  rules  of  Art  are  either  supplied 
by  Nature  herself,  or  selected  from  the  compendiums 
of  students  who  are  called  masters  and  founders  of 
schools.  The  imitation  of  J^ature  herself  leads  to  style, 
that  of  the  schools  to  manner." 

Mathematics. — At  least  the  elements — which  in- 
clude perspective — of  this  subject  must  be  understood. 
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Optics. — A  considerable  knowledge  of  this  science 
is  necessary. 

Anatomy, — At  least  as  much  of  this  science  as  is 
termed  "  artistic  anatomy  "  must  be  understood. 

Drawing. — In  addition  to  all  other  acquirements, 
there  must  be  a  skill  of  hand  in  drawing ;  and  this  is 
acquired  only  by  long-continued  practice. 

"  By  correct  drawing  is  meant  a  distinct  delineation 
of  form  according  to  its  construction  and  proportion."  * 

"  A  correct  outline  may  excite  pleasure  without  col- 
oring, but  no  coloring  can  afford  equal  satisfaction  to  a 
judicious  eye  if  the  outline  is  incorrect ;  for  no  coloring, 
no  composition  can  merit  praise  where  the  outline  is 
defective."  ^ 

Fuseli  defines  outline  as  that  wbicli  traces  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  object. 

"  Drawing  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  painting; 
for,  without  correct  drawing,  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain tbe  true  representations  of  objects,  the  propor- 
tions of  figures,  or  a  variety  of  action,  or  those  visible 
fluctuations  in  a  figure  which  result  from  the  wonder- 
ful combinations  of  muscles,  tendons,  and  bones,  by 
which  the  animal  functions  are  performed,  exhibiting 
in  the  several  limbs  and  parts  the  exact  degree  of  ef- 
fort, proportioned  to  the  action  and  the  occasion,  and 
by  which  the  inclinations  and  emotions  of  the  soul  are 
visibly  imprinted  in  the  countenance  and  gesture." ' 

And,  however  much  great  artists  may  differ  on  other 
points,  all  agree  on  the  importance  of  connect  drawing. 

Health. — Keep  yourself  clean  and  healthy,  both 
physically  and  morally.     Cleanliness  is  compatible  with 

^Dwight.  ^Fuseli.  sj^arry. 
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genius  (see  Cleanliness,  In  the  Studio).  A  good  di- 
gestion, a  good  circulation  of  pure  blood — these  are 
requisite  to  complete  success.  Brisk  walking  is  a  good 
and  pleasant  exercise,  and  tlie  artist  may  at  the  same 
time  make  notes,  either  in  writing  or  mentally.  Do 
not  imagine  that  "  a  good  day's  work  "  means  eight  or 
ten  hours  at  the  easel.  This  generally  means  the  en- 
feeblement  of  your  body  and  mind.  There  are  hours 
of  each  day  to  spare  for  physical  exercise,  and  then 
TYiore  and  letter  worTc  'can  he  accomplished. 

Do  not'  use  liquorf^  opium,  tobacco,  or  other  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics.  They  can  do  you  no  good — they 
may  do  you  much  harm.  Scores  of  promising  artists 
have  been  ruined  by  their  use. 

Industry. — Be  industrious.  Our  illustrious  Long- 
fellow says : 

"  Art  is  lone/,  Mid  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

"  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

The  young  artist  must  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
great  results  are  achieved  without  great  labor — it  is  a 
fatal  fallacy.  We  remember  that  in  one  of  our  old 
school  readers  there  was  this  motto :  "  There  is  no  excel- 
lence without  great  labor P  We  did  not  understand  it 
in  those  days,  but  we  do  now. 

Goethe  said :  "  l^othing  ever  came  to  me  in  my 
sleep."     And  this  is  true  of  other  great  poets,  artists, 
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men  of  science,  and  statesmen — of  all  great  men.  "  The 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

Keep  On. — When  you  have  met  with  some  success 
in  your  work,  or  in  the  sale  of  it,  or  have  received  a 
liheral  amount  of  praise,  do  not  relax  your  great  efforts 
and  become  careless  and  conceited,  unless  you  wish  to 
add  one  to  the  great  number  of  artists  of  this  class. 

Observance  of  the  Sajbbath. — Some  artists  labor 
on  Sunday.  Do  not  do  it.  If  you  are  not  a  Sabba- 
tarian, and  do  not  wish  to  spend  the  day  in  religious 
devotion,  there  are  various  ways  in  which  you  may  pass 
the  time  profitably  without  actual  labor — ^by  mental  and 
physical  recreation,  by  reading  the  best  literary  works 
within  your  reach,  by  elevating  social  intercourse,  etc. 

Without  particular  reference  to  the  obser^^ance  of 
the  Sabbath,  we  may  say  here,  avoid  the  Bohemian 
style  of  life  as  much,  as  possible. 

Genius  and  Talent. — An  ounce  of  talent  with  a 
pound  of  energy  will  achieve  greater  results  than  a 
pound  of  genius  and  an  ounce  of  energy.  Therefore 
be  energetic. 

Mood. — There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  artist 
being  "  in  the  mood "  to  work.  If  he  is  industrious, 
and  is  in  earnest,  he  will  generally  be  in  the  mood. 
However,  in  painting,  as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  work, 
there  are  times  when  all  seems  to  go  wrong  (probably 
caused  by  the  physical  condition).  At  such  a  time  close 
the  studio  and  take  recreation,  rather  than  waste  time 
and  materials. 

Enthusiasm — ^Will. — After  all,  tliese  are  the  han- 
ners,  that  lead  to  victory  !  The  word  "  enthusiasm,"  as 
used  here,  does  not  mean  extravagant  hope  and  expec- 
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tation,  intense  and  unregulated  excitement  of  feeling, 
nor  predominance  of  the  emotional  over  tlie  intellectual 
powers ;  but  complete  possession  of  the  mind  and  ener- 
gies by  the  work  in  hand.  And  by  will  is  simply  meant 
determination. 

Enthusiasm  and  will  may  be  cultivated. 

HoNOE. — Be  honorable.  Let  there  be  no  trickery, 
either  in  the  production  or  sale  of  works.  Keep  the 
white  shield  unsullied.  If  you  would  retain  your  self- 
respect,  avoid  debt. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PURSUIT  OF  STUDIES. 

Self-Taught. — Many  artists  pride  themselves  on 
being  "  self-taught."  This  is  a  grave  mistake,  for  all 
— from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — need  all  the  good 
teaching  they  can  obtain. 

Schools. — Before  entering  a  school  of  design  the 
student  should  be  fourteen  years  old,  and  have  what  is 
called  "  a  good  comition-school  education.-'  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  a  child  should  not  begin  drawing  till 
the  school  of  design  is  entered — as  soon  as  a  child  can 
hold  a  pencil  it  may  begin  to  draw. 

In  our  large  cities,  both  eastern  and  western,  there 
are  excellent  academies  or  schools  of  design  (when  will 
they  be  established  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  ?) 
where  the  pupil,  if  he  is  earnest,  may  acquire  a  fine 
practical  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  may  pursue  his 
studies  (probably  in  the  same  school)  in  color,  design, 
modeling  in  clay,  wood-carving,  etc.  Most  schools  have 
a  night  session,  to  accommodate  young  mechanics  and 
others  who  are  unable  to  attend  dm^ing  the  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  school-year  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  produced  in  the  school,  when  the  public  can 
see  what  is  being  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation. 
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The  student  who  hopes  to  attain  eminence  in  Art 
should,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  attend  some  of  these  leading 
schools.  There  are  various  rules  for  the  admittance 
of  pupils ;  some  free  schools  require  the  pupil  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  located.  Infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these  matters  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  (a  stamp  should  be  inclosed)  the  secretary  or 
clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  the  professor  of  the 
school. 

Studio  Lststeuction. — Many  artists  receive  pupils 
in  the  studio  or  atelier  (a  French  word,  pronounced 
at'-le-a').  The  student  should  not  go  to  an  artist  who 
is  not  decidedly  above  the  average;  for  an  indifferent 
artist  can  teach  little  or  nothing  that  is  good,  while  he 
certainly  will  teach  much  that  is  btid.  So  be  careful  to 
whom  you  apply  for  instruction. 

Must  we  go  to  Europe? — ISTot  necessarily.  That 
time  is  past  when  the  art  student  v/as  obliged  to  go 
abroad.  So  much  the  better  for  our  rising  school  of 
artists.  Of  course,  it  is  an  advantage  to  go  to  Europe, 
or  to  any  civilized  country,  in  the  pursuit  of  almost  any 
study.  It  is  true  that  they  have  great  schools  of  Art 
there — great  facilities.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  our 
promising  young  men  have  been  ruined  there  {see  re- 
marks on  taste,  originality,  etc.).  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  great  leaders  there  can  give  you  much 
attention ;  you  see  their  works  there — you  can  see  many 
of  the  best  foreign  productions  here.  To  the  student 
whose  circumstances  will  permit  his  going  abroad,  we 
say,  go  if  you  wish,  but  not  to  become  a  mannerist. 
But  the  student  should  not   go   abroad   prematurely. 
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His  character  should  be  formed,  that  lie  may  be  able  to 
withstand  the  temptations  of  dissipation,  which,  of 
course,  are  greater  there  than  at  home.  And,  before 
going  to  Europe,  he  should  be  proficient  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Art ;  otherwise,  on  entering  the  schools  there, 
lie  cannot  have  instruction  from  their  greatest  teachers, 
nor  can  he  appreciate  what  he  may  see.  But  those  wlio 
cannot  go  abroad  need  not  "  faint  by  the  wayside  "  be- 
cause they  are  out  of  Europe.  (^There  are  good  schools 
here,  and  there  are  good  works  of  Art,  both  American 
and  foreign.  As  for  subjects,  there  is  no  lack  of  them 
here.)  In  the  study  of  sculpture,  it  is,  doubtless,  still 
necessary  to  go  abroad,  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
antique. 

The  student  (or  artist)  should  live  in  or  near  an  art- 
centre. 


THE     END. 
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